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Territory of Alaska, Office of Governor, 

Juneau, September ##, 19S1. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith my annual report of 
conditions affecting the Territory for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1921, together with appendixes. 
' Respectfully, 

Scott C. Bone, 

Governor. 
Hon. Albert B. Fall, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington, D, C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Alaska needs capital. Alaska needs people. Its natural advan- 
tages are obvious. Its resources are apparent and real. Its oppor- 
tunities are inviting and manifold. 

But a chaotic system of government has repelled capital and re- 
tarded growth and population. 

Liberalized laws for Alaska and more flexible rules and regulations 
under such laws, with a concentration of authority and responsibility 
and an administration coordinated and brought closer nome, are 
clearly needed to speed the progress and development of the Territory. 

Far removed from the seat of Federal Government, aloof, compara- 
tively unknown, save for its scenery and its gold, Alaska has bidden 
in vain for fair recognition and just treatment for the fifty-odd years 
since its purchase from Russia for the modest sum of $7,200,000. 

Every governor of Alaska has presented its needs, always in force- 
ful and often in picturesque terms, and some of these needs have been 
met through piecemeal legislation. But the paramount need of a 
coherent, constructive, upbuilding Federal policy for Alaska has 
gone unheeded. Thus, after more than half a century— the victim of 
inattention at Washington and the prey of visionaries and theorists — 
Alaska's destinies have come to be intrusted largely to multitudinous, 
■overlapping bureaus, admirable and efficient in their personnel but 
confusing and complicating in their operation. 

Individual initiative, which is essential to substantial development 
in any country or community, new or old, has been halted and the 
pioneer spirit maimed. Alaska has made progress slowly under 
these heavy handicaps. 

A change of system is imperative. 

The construction of the Government railroad from the coast into the 
interior, from Seward to Fairbanks, a project now approaching com- 
pletion, should mark an epoch in Alaska's history. It should mean 
the actual opening up of the Territory to settlement and civilization. 
It should mean the bringing of Alaska into easier reach and closer 
touch with the world. It should mean that obstacles which have 
hitherto baffled the ingenuity of man and seemed impossible to sur- 
mount will be overcome. It should mean to Alaska what the trans- 
continental lines in the nineteenth century meant to the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains. It should mean and mark the first great 
step in the building of an empire. And it will mean all this and 
more, to the greatness and glory of America, if the Government at 
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Washington will now proceed to supplement this great project by 
kindred interest, enterprise, and activity in other directions. 

Unfortunately, owing to the intervention of the World War, gov- 
ernmental attention was distracted from Alaska and there was a 
failure to evolve and put into effect concurrently with the building 
of the railroad comprehensive policies of general expansion and de- 
velopment. The completion of the enterprise, therefore, finds Alaska 
unprepared to turn the railroad at once to its maximum degree of 
usefulness. If the purpose intended by its builder is to be attained, 
if the generous investment authorized by Congress is to be justified in, 
full measure, the inauguration of practical, businesslike policies for 
the Territory that will appeal to capital and people can not now be 
delayed. 

This governmental railroad will pay, not in immediate or early 
financial returns or even interest upon the investment, but surely 
and substantially in the ultimate benefits which will be derived both 
to the Territory and the Nation. How soon it will pay and demon- 
strate the wisdom of its cost of fifty millions and more will depend 
upon how wisely and farsightedly the Government henceforth deals 
with this vast domain in the nortnland. 

Manifestly, a consolidation of bureaus under one department head 
at Washington, as contemplated in pending legislation, is a logical 
initial step toward the ends desired. 

Administration at long range is tedious, inefficient, and unsatis- 
factory at the very best. Washington is eight days distant from 
Juneau by closest mail connection. In average of time consumed in 
communication, save by wire, the National and Territorial capitals 
are a fortnight apart. An expeditious administration of affairs nec- 
essarily becomes impossible. Hence it is not only advisable, but ab- 
solutely necessary, with the proposed consolidation of bureaus under 
one directing head, to administer the affairs of Alaska in Alaska to 
the fullest extent consistent with continued governmental super- 
vision. 

Even with the administration of its affairs brought closer home, 
the difficulties will still be great because of the magnitude of the 
Territory and its widely divergent interests. For example, Nome is 
even farther removed from Juneau, in point of time, than is Wash- 
ington, and Fairbanks, the terminus of the railroad in the interior, 
is also far away. The colossal size of Alaska points conclusively to 
a division of the domain, in due course of time, into two or more 
Territories, preliminary to statehood. Under present conditions, in 
the very nature of things, administration is and will continue to be 
beset with delays and difficulties. In view of the shortness of the 
season, especially in the northernmost part of the Territory and the 
interior, such delays often entail actual hardships. Where red tape 
is encountered at every turn, through divided and ill-defined au- 
thority, these hardships are intensified. 

Obstructions met by capital seeking investment and by people in 
quest of homesteads plainly account for the slow development of the 
Territory. These obstacles have been lessened somewhat in recent 
years, but by no means removed. 

Capital and people need only a chance — a fair chance — to do their 
part in the development of Alaska. Both are entitled to have the 
path made easier than it has ever been in the past. 
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A country that, unopened and handicapped heavily in many ways, 
has nevertheless produced out of its natural resources wealth ap- 
proximating a billion dollars, certainly is a country worth looking 
after and engaging the constructive attention of the Government. 

Alaska's mineral wealth is a demonstrated fact. Its incomparable 
fisheries are too well understood to be gainsaid in any quarter. Its 
forests offer undisputed opportunities for wood pulp enterprises that 
will help to solve an urgent problem of the day and generation. Its 
coal and oil deposits are abundantly in evidence. 

These resources are so plain that all have seen who care to see. 

But the great area of fertile land in the interior now awaiting 
homesteaders and home makers is little realized or understood. The 
oft-repeated assertion that there are 100,000 square miles of land in 
Alaska susceptible of agricultural development involves no hyper- 
bole of statement. The Government railroad reaches the best of this 
area in the Susitna, Matanuska, and Tanana Valleys. Once indus- 
tries are started through the investment of capital, and a population 
created, these fertile lands will offer exceptional opportunities to 
settlers. 

Colonization plans should now be worked out and inducements 
offered to people to take up homesteads. 

The agricultural lands of Alaska can easiivsupply the needs of 
a million people, probably three millions. Wheat growing is no 
longer an experiment. It is a demonstrated fact. A flouring mill is 
in successful operation at Fairbanks. Homesteaders in the interior 
are to-day earning livelihoods out of the soil. General farming only 
awaits a consuming public and accessibility to markets. 

Inducements to settlement must be offered to would-be settlers, 
just as inducements to investment must be offered to capital. 

Alaska's hand has seemed to be raised against both settlers and 
capitalists in the past decade, owing to restrictive regulations and 
cumbersome administrative methods and machinery. 

Dr. Alfred Brooks, the eminent geologist, who knows Alaska and 
has rendered great service to Alaska, has well said : " You can not 
get men to face the hardships of frontier life unless there be reason- 
able assurance of large financial reward. Similarly, capital will not 
invest in pioneer enterprises unless there be hope of large profits. If 
Alaska is to make industrial advances every encouragement must be 
given to the settler and the capitalist." 

Hitherto the difficulties encountered have been discouraging and 
disheartening in the extreme to settler and capitalist alike. 

The most promising sign of the times to-day for Alaska is the 
awakened interest in Washington in the opening of this rich domain 
and the expressed determination in both the executive and legisla- 
tive departments of the Government to coordinate and simplify the 
methods and system of administration and meet the manifest needs 
of the Territory. Surely it was never intended that the rich natural 
resources of Alaska should be unused. Nature never intended it so. 
The gold and silver and other precious metals, and coal and oil, 
clearly are intended for the use and benefit of mankind. So, too, 
the countless acres of untilled soil. The fact that more than half a 
century has elapsed since the purchase of the Territory with so 
little done toward developing it and making its resources available 
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for the public good is past understanding to those who know and 
comprehend Alaska's richness. Now, with the completion of the 
Government railroad, a systematic course of development becomes 
doubly incumbent. It is the part of wisdom and the part of actual 
economy as well. 

Following the consolidation under one directing head at Wash- 
ington of the many bureaus whose activities reach Alaska, which, 
it is assumed, will be brought about by early congressional enactment, 
it is thoroughly advisable that a representative of each of these 
essential bureaus be stationed in Alaska and empowered to act upon 
matters under their jurisdiction which constantly arise. Juneau 
should be the executive headquarters of these necessary agencies, if 
administrative business is to be expedited and delays avoided. The 
annual visitations of bureau officials to Alaska to familiarize them- 
selves with conditions and make reports are not conducive to the dis- 
patch of business and a satisfactory administration of affairs, nor are 
they conducive to economy. Most of them are unnecessary and un- 
profitable. Too often they partake merely of the nature of holiday 
trips, not to call them junkets, with only a perfunctory inspection 
of conditions and a chronicling of facts already well known. The 
money that may be saved by curtailing useless trips of bureau officials 
across the continent and along the shores of Alaska would easily 
maintain executive offices in Juneau and make for action and results. 
Similarly, and for like reason, officials who deal with Alaska affairs 
from headquarters in Seattle and Portland should be transferred 
to Juneau. In short, the business of Alaska should be conducted in 
Alaska to the fullest extent possible consistent with continued gov- 
ernmental supervision at Washington. 

Two governmental agencies in Alaska — the Engineering Commis- 
sion, which is building the railroad, and the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion, which is constructing roads and trails — are functioning 
smoothly, efficiently, and successfully. These are free-handed and 
simply organized. Having big work to do, they are doing it in a 
practical, businesslike way. unobstructed by slow circumlocution and 
long-range direction and unhampered save when waiting upon ap- 
propriations. The achievements of these organizations in pioneer 
development bespeak eloquently the wisdom of further centering and 
centralizing authority and responsibility in Alaska. 

Coordination can not be effected at long range and with bureaus 
operating from various centers, especially outside of Alaska. 

Hearings affecting the fisheries should be held, not in Seattle or 
Portland or San Francisco, but in Juneau. Then citizens of Alaska 
and the fishermen themselves, as well as the cannery men and bureau 
officials, would have opportunity to be heard. Moreover, such an ar- 
rangement would mean that authorized representatives of the great 
canning industry would necessarily be within reach, whereas now, 
under a chaotic system, the management of such industry is directed 
largely from a distance and the responsible heads thereof are far 
removed. 

Experience covering many years proves beyond peradventure that 
Alaska's problems are not to be solved through the appointment of 
commissions to study the Territorial needs and make recommenda- 
tions thereon. Under every administration something has been done 
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in that line but the problems have remained unsolved. The inter- 
departmental committee, the most recently created agency of relief, 
is a capable organization of practical men and has made some useful 
suggestions and recommendations, but its membership is scattered 
and it is without power to give potency to its ideas. Hence its con- 
tribution to the solution of Alaska's problems is negative. Its prede- 
cessor, the Alaska Advisory Committee, set forth the Territory's needs 
in illuminating and convincing manner, together with most valuable 
recommendation. But it availed naught. 

Alaska's needs long ago became a threadbare subject of discussion. 

Assuredly the time has now come to substitute action for discus- 
sion, to turn words into deeds and to stop theorizing and recommend- 
ing and get to work. The concentration of authority and responsi- 
bility in one department at Washington, with a centralization of ad- 
ministrative powers in Alaska, will be a direct and decisive step 
toward the solution of Alaska's problems. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Vital and urgent is the problem of transportation. The completion 
of the Government railroad does not solve it, but only makes its 
solution the more vital and urgent. 

Separated by foreign land, as well as by water, from the United 
States, adequate steamship transportation and equitable ocean rates 
are the necessary prerequisites to the successful operation of the rail- 
road and the development of the Territory. 

Steamship and rail are equally essential and mutually dependent 
utilities. Alaska can not prosper and progress without either. The 
great domain, its unparalleled resources yet scarcely touched, must 
remain largely a waste and wilderness until the twin problem of 
water and land transportation is rightly solved. 

The building of roads and trails is being pushed rapidly by the 
Alaska Road Commission, with territorial cooperation. This gov- 
ernmental agency is producing actual and enduring results and keep- 
ing pace with railroad building. It is working under a comprehen- 
sive system, with a definite program of development ahead; and, in 
the consolidation of bureaus, or transfer of authority its work should 
not be interrupted or its appropriations curtailed. Every dollar in- 
vested in road and trail building will yield handsome returns, as- 
suming always that Alaska's need of capital and of people is to be 
met. 

A railroad through a country unopened by roads and trails ob- 
viously would never pay. 

Roads and roads and still more roads, all through the Territory 
must, therefore, constitute a major part of the general policy of 
Alaska's development. Happily this fact, in late years, has not 
been overlooked or neglected. The highway from Valdez and 
Chitina to Fairbanks, now traversed by automobile, and to be ex- 
tended to Circle, will be second only in importance, with its arteries, 
to the railroad itself when industry and population are invited and 
permitted to thrive, and real development gets under way. Existing 
freight rates to and from the outside world, however, are too high to 
permit the average prospector or investor to reach and utilize these 
roads and trails, save in a limited way. 
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Three steamship companies, two American and one Canadian, 
serve the Alaskan trade as common carriers. In the summer season 
they are usually taxed to their full capacities and often beyond. 
Schedules, except on the shorter run by the inside passage, are ir- 
regular and difficult to maintain. The Canadian line is devoted 
primarily to tourist travel and trade with the Yukon territory, 
whereas American vessels sail to the westward, one of them calling 
at Kodiak, and engage in general business which reaches its peak in 
midsummer and is light in the winter. In addition to these three 
lines, countless private ships, not common carriers, operate alon«r the 
coast, carrying cargoes to and from the canning plants and fishing 
waters and other industries. Thus the business as a whole is split 
and widely distributed. Freight rates are admittedly high and be- 
come prohibitively high to points in the interior. It is claimed that 
they are relatively no higher, considering distances, than freight 
rates in the States, which reached an abnormal level during the war 
and have since been largely maintained. 

Complaint of discrimination against Alaska is sometimes voiced, 
but rate sheets for coastwise traffic disclose no evidence of this. 
Carrying charges from Seattle to California ports are practically 
on the same basis as those from Seattle to Alaskan ports. Neverthe- 
less, rates are admittedly high and, with long hauls into the interior, 
are positively oppressive. 

That the situation calls for remedy and relief no one seriously 
will deny. Industry in Alaska can not thrive under existing trans- 
portation conditions. This is as clear as day. And the situation 
as a whole threatens to become all the more acuta with the impend- 
ing suspension of river boats on the Yukon, incident to the opening 
of the interior by rail and highway from the southern coast and the 
consequent diversion of traffic. 

A practical solution of this water transportation problem of Alaska 
apparently has not been reached, although it has engaged the at- 
tention of practical minds for months. The Alaska Advisory Com- 
mittee, as a step toward a solution, proposed a merger of the two 
American steamship companies in order to reduce the heavy over- 
head expenses of management and operation^ and control as to rates 
by the United States Shipping Board. This proposition provoked 
immediate opposition on the theory that removal of competition 
would tend to aggravate rather than relieve the situation. A Terri- 
torial shipping board, created in 1919, after an exhaustive study of 
conditions and hearings, evolved through its counsel a plan to meet 
the emergencies by a tonnage tax on all vessels, privately owned and 
common carriers alike, the fund derived therefrom to be used in the 
creation and support of a mosquito fleet in inside passage waters, 
thus relieving the bigger ships from the necessity of unprofitable 
calls at smaller ports, but providing for these the much-needed facili- 
ties of local transportation and increased mail service. Such a 
mosquito fleet unquestionably would simplify the situation and con- 
tribute largely to the solution of the general transportation problem. 
But the plan proposed, regardless of the practical merits it possessed, 
met with no general favor and at the ensuing session of the legisla- 
ture the Territorial shipping board was abolished. And so no prog- 
ress has been made toward the solution of Alaska's transportation 
problem, either through Federal or Territorial agencies. 
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To the casual student of the situation the solution is simple indeed. 
It involves no difficulties whatever and may be solved in a jiffy. 
Every American port to-day presents the spectacle of idle vessels of 
the United States Shipping Board, out of commission and going to 
waste. Why not, it is asked, put some of these on the Alaska runs 
and have an end to high rates and kindred difficulties? It is sim- 
plicity itself, this solution, on its face, but the cost of it and how it 
would work out ultimately constitute a problem, not for the casual 
student, but for practical, economic, and constructive minds. If 
Government-operated steamship lines served to put established com- 
panies out of business, which might naturally happen, since the ag- 
gregate of Alaska's tonnage is_to-day not of vast magnitude, it is con- 
ceivable that the proposed remedy would fail to effect a cure and, in 
the end, might make the situation worse. Certainly Government- 
operated railroads during and after the war did not result in reduced 
rates or improved service. Quite the contrary. The thought of high- 
knotted, direct-going steamships plying between westward Alaskan 
ports and Seatue and San Francisco — a twentieth century line—is 
possible of ultimate realization, but manifestly can not be realized 
until tonnage has been created by the development of the Territory. 

Unless Congress is ready to sanction and embark upon a policy 
of unlimited paternalism for Alaska and prepared to pay the bills, 
the Government may well keep out of the steamship business, at 
least until private capital and individual enterprise have demon- 
strated conclusively their inability, under proper regulation and 
control, to give the rates and service which Alaska requires and 
must have in order to grow and prosper. 

The pending measure for the consolidation of governmental bu- 
reaus operating in Alaska under one departmental head at Washing- 
ton and the concentration of authority and responsibility authorizes 
the use of United States Shipping Board vessels, in the President's 
discretion, to meet Alaska's needs. This is a wise and prudent 
authorization, and it should and doubtless will hasten the solution of 
Alaska's transportation problems. That there has been no solution 
to date, with attendant relief, is due plainly to the chaotic and 
scattering system of government under which the Territory has been 
repressed and compelled wearily to mark time and wait. 

The Post Office Department is not functioning and can not func- 
tion fully or satisfactorily in Alaska under existing transportation 
conditions. Facilities are lacking to provide anything like an ade- 
quate service to towns on the coast and to communities m the interior. 
More liberal mail subsidies will aid in solving the big problem of 
transportation. Of necessity mail service is costly in Alaska, but 
the people who are pioneering and aiding in the development of the 
country are entitled to the best service possible to give them, and 
the Government can well afford to be most liberal in appropriations 
to extend, improve, and maintain the mail s 



POPULATION RETARDED. 

Alaska is not growing numerically. For the decade of 1910-1920, 
according to the census, its inhabitants decreased 10,000. A liberal 
estiinate to-day would not place the white population in excess of 
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30,000 as against the perhaps inadequate official figure of 27,000 
compiled in the winter season of 1920. 

The Territory's loss in population is strikingly significant in that 
it does not largely affect the natives, whose number, approximately 
27,000 by census count, shows a comparatively small ratio of de- 
crease, despite serious epidemics and toll of deaths therefrom dur- 
ing the 10 years. 

Apparently the popular theory that the natives, Indians and Es- 
kimos are fast dying off is not sustained by fact. Improved modes 
of living seem to be making for hardier races of natives. That the 
reindeer industry, which has assumed an important magnitude, has 
contributed to the bodily, as well as material, welfare of the Eskimos 
is readily to be believed. 

Of the present white population of 27,000 to 30,000, it may be 
safely said that 80 per cent is permanent ; that is, made up of peo- 
ple who have cast their lots in Alaska and become fixtures. A 
transient population of several thousand in the summer season, the 
bulk of it engaged in the fisheries, is not enumerated by the census. 

Allowing for the drain made by the World War upon Alaska and 
the failure of many enlisted and drafted men to return after the 
armistice — a fact emphasized in every analysis of census figures — 
and taking into account, also, the exhaustion of placer mining fields 
and the curtailment in the operation of quartz enterprises, due to 
adverse economic conditions resulting from the war, the decrease of 
10,000 in Alaska's population is still unexplained. Causes other than 
those cited certainly entered into the extraordinary equation. 

During the decade showing such a marked decline the Govern- 
ment was constructing a railroad and taking the first step toward 
opening the Territory at an expenditure of many millions. This in 
itself, in centering attention upon Alaska, should have attracted 
both capital and people and made for substantial growth and de- 
velopment. But it did not. Clearly this is to be ascribed to the 
failure, already pointed out, to put into effect with the building of 
the railroad broad policies of development and, above all, to make 
it easier for capital and people to get a foothold in Alaska. 

Capital and people are ever alert to grasp opportunities, espe- 
cially such natural opportunities as Alaska presents for investment 
and settlement, but where obstacles are encountered and vexatious 
delays experienced, as has been proverbially the case under a bureau- 
cratic administration of affairs of this Territory, capital and people 
turn to other fields of endeavor. 

A changed and simplified system of government, with liberalized 
laws and regulations, is manifestly required, if Alaska would regain 
lost population and stimulate growth. 

The census figures of 1910 and 1920 constitute a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of a new order of things in the interest of Alaska 
and the country as a whole. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

Alaska has not progressed or prospered during the last fiscal year, 
or, indeed, since the conclusion of the World War. It has felt seri- 
ously the effects of abnormal conditions prevailing everywhere. The 
Territory, while responding to all calls during the war with char- 
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acteristic generosity, did not share appreciably in war prosperity, 
save in the proportions attained by the fishing industry and the 
greatly increased production of copper. These did not contribute 
as materially as might be supposed to the Territory's general pros- 
perity. 

Alaska's splendid contributions to the support of the war prob- 
ably represented more of actual giving relatively than could be 
claimed for any State in the Union. Its patriotism was magnificent 
and substantial, not alone in money, but quite as magnificent in men. 
Having attained no high level in industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities attending the war, the Territory escaped the full measure 
of reaction experienced in many quarters of the Union following 
the war. Nevertheless, high prices and the unnatural overhead 
charges produced as the result of war have had and are still im- 
posing most serious effects on all industrial activities in Alaska. 

Mining at a profit has been rendered most difficult and large enter- 
prises have been compelled to close down, or greatly curtail their 
operations. Both quartz and placer mining have been checked by 
adverse economic conditions. Export statistics for the calendar 
year will probably show a more marked decrease than the statistics 
for the fiscal year. 

As with mining so it is with the Territorial fisheries, but for a 
different reason. The waters of Alaska were overfished during the 
war. Canneries vied with each other in packing fish under the 
governmental spur to stimulate the production of food products. 
Oversupply at the close of the war and disturbed market conditions 
affected the industry and simultaneously the run of salmon was re- 
duced. The catch for 1921' is below that of 1920, which showed a 
large decrease compared with the years immediately preceding. The 
marked depletion of the fishing catch has occasioned somewhat 
widespread fears of the destruction of the salmon industry, but 
there is reassurance in the fact that similar fears entertained as long 
ago as 1907, and which found expression in a public message, were 
not realized, and the salmon industry developed amazingly in the 
years ensuing. However, it is of the utmost importance to conserve 
this wonderful industry along the Alaska shores and to prevent 
wasteful methods and means of operation. 

Agriculture is making marked progress in Alaska, in spite of 
adverse general conditions. Homesteaders in the interior, in the 
Tanana, Matamiska, and Susitna Valleys, are demonstrating the 
farming resources and possibilities of this rich country. Larger 
and more accessible markets will assuredly mean many thousand 
acres of rich soil under successful cultivation. 

This general summary is followed by detailed reports covering all 
phases of conditions in Alaska during the fiscal year 1920-21. 

PUBLIC BUILDING REQUIRED. 

To expedite Territorial business and promote efficiency of ad- 
ministration the need of an executive building in Juneau is very 
urgent. The Government owns a square of ground intended as the 
site of such a building, and the sum of $155,000 is now available for 
such use. This amount is too small and should be increased in the 
sum of $300,000, thus making a total appropriation of $455,000. At 
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present the Federal and Territorial offices, with the exception of the 
office of the governor, are scattered in rented quarters. The saving 
in yearly rentals alone would cover the interest on an investment 
in a public building, but this is not so important as the economical 
phase incident to consolidated offices and the promotion of efficiency. 

The Territorial legislature, since its creation, has met in rented 
quarters ill adapted to legislative usages. Adequate accommodations 
should be provided for the legislature in the executive building. 

Equally important is it to provide a safe and permanent housing 
for the Territorial museum and library, which contain treasures 
which could not be replaced and which are now constantly exposed 
to the peril of fire in a frame building. 

The governor's quarters are in an ancient structure originally 
used as an Indian school, and which has been rehabilitated from 
time to time to meet temporary needs. It is on the ground owned 
by the Government. The lack of a public building at the capital 
or so great a domain is the subject of comment and criticism of 
tourists who visit Alaskan shores. 

The division of Alaska into two or more Territories seems likely 
before statehood is attained, but Juneau will logically continue to 
be the capital of southeastern Alaska. Hence there can be no valid 
objection to the erection of a public building here. 

It is hoped that Congress will see the wisdom as well as the 
economy or making the necessary appropriation. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

/ A coordinated and simplified system of government with bureaus 
/ having jurisdiction in Alaska consolidated under one departmental 
■ p head at Washington. 

V. Each essential bureau exercising administrative functions in 
/Alaska to station an authorized agent at Juneau empowered to act 
(upon matters not affecting Federal policy, and a, centralization of 
'executive and administrative business in Alaska to the fullest extent 
opnsistent with continued governmental supervision. 
\An appropriation of $300,000 to supplement a fund of $155,000 
noV available for the purpose of constructing an administrative 
and executive building at Juneau on ground owned by the Govern- 
ment and to provide quarters therein for the Territorial Legislature 
and the Alaska Historical Library and Museum. 

Liberal mining and land laws framed to meet distinctive and 
divergent conditions in Alaska and regulations under such laws that 
will tend to stimulate enterprise and encourage settlement. 

A colonization plan to oe worked out in conjunction with the 
operation of the Government railroad to bring under cultivation the 
vast area of agricultural land in the interior. 

Improved transportation facilities and more equitable freight 
rates through private enterprise, if obtainable, and under govern- 
mental regulation and control j or, as an alternative, through the 
operation of vessels of the United States Shipping Board and the 
establishment of a mosquito fleet to meet local needs. 

More liberal mail subsidies to enable the Post Office Department 
to function in Alaska and thus aid in the solution of transportation I 
problems. 
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Continued conservation and safeguarding of the fisheries of 
Alaska. 

Uninterrupted construction of roads and trails throughout the 
Territory and necessary appropriations to carry forward the com- 
prehensive plans of the Alaska Road Commission working in co- 
operation with the Territorial Eoad Commission, and the transfer 
of the work in the Territory of the hureau of public roads to the 
Alaska Road Commission as a further step toward coordination, 
efficiency, and economy. 

More specific recommendations are not made because of the con- 
viction that a coordinated system of government will facilitate the 
solution of many important Territorial problems and the adjustment 
of collateral questions and issues. 

Allotment of a fair percentage, at least one-half, of the net reve- 
nues derived from the Pribilof Islands, which are in Alaskan waters, 
to the general fund of the Territory. < '•> 

GOVERNMENT RAILROAD. 

The handicap of insufficient labor continued to retard the work 
of construction on the Government railroad in Alaska during the 
early months of the fiscal year 1921, and the commission redoubled 
its efforts to secure men. The United States Army transport South 
Bend was chartered for bringing in laborers from San Francisco, 
the supply at Seattle being inadequate, and a temporary employment 
force was organized at the former point to recruit these laborers. 
Including the men brought in on this transport and those obtained 
at Seattle, a total of 513 men was shipped to Anchorage during 
July, 1920. During the remainder of the active construction season 
approximately 175 men were shipped in. The commission found it 
unnecessary to import any more men at its own expense during the 
fiscal year, because, with the reduction of forces in the fall and 
winter, men became more plentiful, and in the spring of 1921 when 
the work opened up actively again, it was found there were plenty of 
laborers in the States willing to pay for their transportation from 
Seattle to Alaska to secure employment. The suspension of work 
in some of the fisheries and mines in other parts of the Territory 
early in 1921 also contributed to make the supply of labor more 
plentiful. 

The average force employed during the year numbered 3,114 men, 
and at the end of the fiscal year there were approximately 3,800 
engaged in construction and operation. 

Track was laid during the fiscal year northward from mile 242 
to mile 284, and southward from mile 358 to mile 356 — a total of 44 
miles, leaving a gap of 72 miles between ends of steel in the Broad 
Pass district. 

The right of way over this 72-mile district has been cleared, and 
the line is covered by station gangs and commission forces who are 
vigorously pushing the grading of the roadbed. Excellent progress 
is being made, notwithstanding the excessive moisture from the 
melting snows of last winter, and barring unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, and unforseen difficulties, the grading should be completed 
ana^eady for track by the end of the calendar year 1921. 
70314—21 2 
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The first large steel bridge on the southern division of the railroad 
was completed during the year. It is known as the Susitna River 
Bridge and spans the Susitna River at Gold Creek, mile 264. The 
steel superstructure of the bridge was erected by the American 
Bridge Co., a subsidiary of the United States Steel Products Co., 
on reinforced concrete piers designed and built by the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission. Actual erection began on November 6, 
1920, and the first train passed over the bridge on February 6, 1921. 
The main span is 504 feet in length and the vertical posts at the 
center of the bridge are 79 feet in height. It is one of the largest 
bridges of the country west of the Mississippi Haver and cost 
$900,000. 

On May 14, 1920, a contract was let to the American Bridge Co. 
for the fabrication and erection of a steel arch span bridge over 
Hurricane Gulch (mile 284). This gulch is 300 feet in depth and 
the arch span will be 384 feet in length, which, with steel girder 
approaches, will make a bridge about 900 feet long. The commission 
erected the piers and foundations with its own forces and performed 
other preliminary work connected with the structure. The American 
Bridge Co. began steel erection on June 11, 1921. It is expected 
that this bridge will be completed for the operation of trains by 
September, 1921, at which time ties and steel will be rushed across 
for the laying of track into the Broad Pass section over the com- 
pleted grade. 

It is expected that tracklaying will be completed between the 
southern and northern divisions by the end of the next fiscal year, 
so that trains may be run from Seward and Anchorage to Nenana, 
where connection is made with the narrow gauge line into Fairbanks 
by means of river ferry. 

Attention is here called to the fact that the railroad has now 
become an operating unit of considerable importance. There is 
much more traffic over it at the present time than ever before, and 
the railroad is filling a useful purpose and serving the transportation 
needs of this part of the Territory to a larger extent than is generally 
realized. During the six months' period ending April 30, 1921 
(which is the latest period for which figures are available), nearly 
13,000 revenue passengers were carried 767,000 passenger miles, to 
say nothing of the 918,000 deadhead passenger miles made for 
strictly railroad business. Thirteen thousand tons of commercial 
revenue freight were transported a total distance of nearly 1,000,000 
ton-miles in the same period of time. There has just recently been 
moved a large shipment of commercial freight for one of the local 
mining companies. The Kelly Mines Co. shipped 18 carloads of 
lumber and mining machinery to Wasilla, mile 158. 

The completion of the railroad and the building of wagon road 
feeders will give impetus to all the industries in this section of the 
Territory. 

FEDERAL ROADS. 

The Alaska Road Commission, constituted by the act of Congress 
approved January 7, 1905, and amended by act of Congress ap- 
proved May 14, 1906, is composed of three officers of the Army re- 
porting to the War Department through the Chief of Engineers. 
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The Federal funds disbursed are made available under the con- 
gressional appropriation, " Construction and maintenance of mili- 
tary and post roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska"; and from the 
Alaska fund, " Construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, and 
trails." 

In addition to the above funds, the Territory has allotted funds 
for disbursement by this commission upon cooperative projects for 
road construction. Such funds are deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States and are disbursed by the disbursing Officer of the 
Alaska Road Commission in the same way as Federal funds directly 
appropriated by Congress. The total expended for all construc- 
tion and maintenance to June 30, 1921, was $6,004,052.40. Of this 
amount $3,405,000 was appropriated by act of Congress, $2,400,255.86- 
was allotted from the Alaska fund, and $198,796.54 from Territorial 
appropriations. 

Approximately 5,000 miles of wagon road, sled road, and trail 
have been constructed and maintained by this board since 1905. In 
addition, numerous bridges, ferries, and tramways have been con- 
structed and maintained. Of the roads constructed about 750 miles 
have a gravel surface and are suitable for light automobile traffic. 

A total of $666,789.08 was expended during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921. Of this amount $234,545.18 was for maintenance and 
$432,243.90 was for construction. About $600,000 is available for 
the present season. 

The truck and automobile traffic is increasing upon all the roads 
of the commission and an effort is being made to extend the gravel 
surfacing. Federal appropriations were much curtailed during the 
war. as a result of which annual maintenance work was not done 
and many miles of the system became impassable. During the past 
year the newly organized commission has been engaged in a general 
overhauling of the system and a large proportion of it has been com- 
pletely rehabilitated. This work will probably be completed during 
the next year. 

The main project constructed and maintained by this commission 
is the Valdez-Fairbanks military road, extending from the south 
coast on Prince William Sound, open to navigation all the year 
round, to the interior, 371 miles. A branch connects with Chitina on 
the Copper River & Northwestern Railway. This 320-mile road 
from Chitina to Fairbanks is the main traveled route over which 
mail is carried to Fairbanks, where it is distributed to all points in 
the interior. This road with its branches and the various trails 
reaches practically all settlements west of the one hundred and 
forty-first meridian. 

The Valdez end of the road was blocked as a result of a severe 
washout in July, 1919, near Keystone Canyon. A vigorous effort 
was made during the fiscal year to restore the washed portion, which 
was done, and the road was opened to traffic a few days after the 
close of the fiscal year. 

Aided by cooperative funds from the Territory, efforts are being 
made to continue work on feeders to the Government railroad. Work 
is being prosecuted upon a road from Talkeetna to the Cache Creek 
mining district and upon an outlet from the important Kantishna 
mining district to the head of navigation on the Kantishna River 
and also to the nearest point on the Government railroad. Old 
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grojects of the commission which are now important feeders for the 
rovernment railroad tie in at Seward, at Mile 29, at Girdwood. 
Anchorage, Matanuska Junction, Wasilla, Nancy, Talkeetna, Jack 
River, Lignite, Dunbar, Ester, Olness, Chatanika, Gilmore, and at 
Fairbanks. 

As a result of its study of the situation the commission has drawn 
up a 10-year program for a systematic development of Alaska's roads 
and especially to provide a system of feeders to the Government rail- 
road necessary to produce traffic as well as to afford relief to the 
mining districts adjacent to the Government railroad. The appro- 
priation of $425,000 for 1922 has made it possible to make a start on 
this program, but no substantial progress can be made without 
greatly increased appropriations. For the fiscal year 1923, $1,200,000 
has been requested. The program calls for the expenditure of $10,- 
000,000 during the next 10 years. 

Under the Territorial act of April 21, 1919, superintendents of 
the Alaska Road Commission in the third and fourth divisions have 
been appointed ehairmen of the Territorial divisional road boards. 
The funds are disbursed upon Territorial vouchers, but the work is 
supervised by the officials of the Alaska Road Commission. The 
Territory thus secures the benefit of the extensive organization and 
equipment of the Alaska Road Commission without any cost for 
overhead. 

In addition to the work mentioned, construction was carried on 
by the Department of Agriculture on roads within the limits of the 
Tongass and Chugach Forests in southeastern and southwestern 
Alaska. These projects are .former projects of the Alaska Road 
Commission, but are now being carried on as cooperative projects 
by the Department of Agriculture with its own funds, matched by 
funds of the Territory. The work projected includes nine different 
roads, aggregating about 60 miles in length, for which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has allotted $75,973 and the Territory of Alaska 
$31,000 for this season. Previous expenditures are shown in detail. 
{Report Territorial Board.) 

The Territory is also cooperating with the Alaska Road Com- 
mission in road construction in the second division, in the construc- 
tion of the Tacotna-Ophir road in the Kuskokwim district of the 
fourth division, the Talkeetna-Cache Creek road in the third divi- 
sion, and in connection with several small projects in the first divi- 
sion. The road law of the Territory has been a great aid to the 
Alaska Road Commission in extending cooperation upon important 
projects. In the springs of 1920 and 1921 the acts for the support 
of the Army, which carry the Federal appropriation for the Alaska 
Road Commission, were passed so late that it would not have been 
possible for the Alaska Road Commission to initiate its work and 
take full advantage of the short working season had the Territory 
not allotted to it a substantial portion of its own funds. 

The last session of the legislature passed two special acts, one 
appropriating $25,000 for the construction of a bridge over the 
Nizina River and providing for its construction under a cooperative 
agreement with the Alaska Road Commission, and the other author- 
izing the Alaska Road Commission to negotiate for the purchase of 
the Seward Peninsula Railroad for and in behalf of the Territory 
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and then to maintain and operate it as a public tram and highway, 
and appropriating money therefor. 

TERRITORIAL ROADS. 

For the construction of roads, the legislature of 1921 appropriated 
$240,000 for the biennium ending March 81, 1923, which is expend- 
able under the direction and supervision of the Alaska road com- 
mission, the Federal agency for the construction of military and 
post roads in the Territory. 

A review of the report of the Territorial road commission for 
1920 shows conclusively that the cooperative plan of constructing 
roads provided for by Territorial law results in a more equitable 
distribution of funds, prevents duplication, and makes possible the 
maintenance of one well-coordinated organization, with collective 
funds at its disposal to more effectively develop an adequate system 
of roads in the Territory. 

The financial cooperation of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, through the Forest Service and the Bureau of Public 
Roads, has made possible the construction of certain roads which 
otherwise would not have been built. Such cooperation is extended 
when the Territory allots 25 per cent of the total cost of any project 
within the boundaries of the national forests. The Territorial road 
commission and the Forest Service determine what projects shall be 
carried out and the funds allotted by them for the purpose are then 
turned over to the United States Bureau of Public Roads, which 
proceeds with the work of actual construction. Under this system, 
the following roads are now under construction or nearing comple- 
tion in the Tongass National Forest: 

Hyde r- International Boundary Bo ad. 

Ketchikan-Wards Cove Road. 

Petersburg-Scow Bay Road. 

Mendenhall loop of the Glacier Highway. 

In the Chugach National Forest, the road from Katalla, along 
the coast to the Bering River, has been repaired and made passable ; 
the Lake Eyak Road has been extended from Cordova to Eyak Lake 
and beyond, and work is being done on the roads from Seward to 
Lake Kenai, and from Lake Kenai down the Kenai River to the 
Russian River. Construction on these roads will be pushed as 
rapidly as funds will permit. 

During the calendar years 1919, 1920, and 1921 the Department of 
Agriculture allotted $3*8,566.28 and the Territory $135,065.85 for 
the construction of roads under cooperative agreements in the na- 
tional forests. Approximately 56 miles of roads have been con- 
structed, 47.5 miles of which are standard 14-foot automobile high- 
wavs and the remainder sleigh roads. 

To date cooperative agreements have been entered into with the 
Department of Agriculture for the construction of the following 
roads under the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads : 



Tungasa Fore»t. 



Portage Road : 

Secretary of Agriculture.. 
Territory 
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Ketchikan- Wards Cove : 







Petersburg- Scow Bay : 

Secretary of Agriculture - - - 


_ _ 28,800.00 


Salmon River Road : 








Juneau-Eagle River: 








Glacier Highway : 

Secretary of Agriculture „ 


._ 17,336.00 


Seward-Kenat Lake: 








Cordova-Eyak Lake: 








Katalla Road: 








Quartz Creek-Russian River : 




Territory 


_ 15,000.00 



In addition to the foregoing allotments, the Federal Government 
has allotted funds to cover the overhead and the general administra- 
tion expenses of the bureau in Alaska. There has also been expended 
approximately $3,000 for location surveys in the Tongass National 
Forest. 

MINING IN ALASKA, 1920. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

Alaska mining began in 1880, and up to the close of 1920 produced 
minerals to the value of $461,474,789, of which over half is to be 
credited to the output of the past decade. About 7S per cent of this 
mineral wealth has come from the small but rich deposits termed 
" bonanzas." Such deposits can be profitably exploited even under 
the most adverse conditions of isolation and transportation because 
of their very large returns on the capital and labor employed. 

Bonanza mining ; always the first to develop in a new land, is a most 
important agency in attracting population, in the formation of com- 
munities, and in the establishment of transportation systems. Such 
mining will continue, for the known Alaska bonanza deposits have 
by no means been exhausted, and there is a good prospect of finding 
others. A stable and permanent mining industry can not, however, 
be founded on the exploitation of only the very rich ore bodies. 
Permanency must be based on the development of the larger deposits 
of lesser unit value. Such ventures depend for their profits not so 
much on the richness of the ore as on economies introduced by the 
magnitude of the operations. Large mining operations can not be 
successful at localities served only by the haphazard and expensive 
means of transport generally characteristic of the frontier. The 
passage from bonanza mining to a stable and permanent industry is 
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a natural evolution which has taken place in all mineral-bearing 
regions. This evolution has long been under way in the accessible 
coastal region of Alaska, but the great mineral wealth of the interior 
remains practically untouched except by the bonanza miner. 

It is estimated that the minerals won from the large low-grade ore 
bodies of Alaska have a total value of $105,000,000. This has been 
taken largely from gold deposits, but includes also the product of 
some copper and other mines. 

In making the estimate there have been included the output of (1) 
auriferous lodes, the value of whose gold and silver content is less 
than $2.50 a ton, (2) copper ores containing on an average not over 
3 per cent copper, (3) placers having a gold content worth less than 
75 cents to the cubic yard, and (4) marble and gypsum of south- 
eastern Alaska. Much of the output of low-grade mines has come 
from the Juneau gold mines, but it also includes the product of some 
of the larger copper mines of Ketchikan and Prince William Sound 
and a large part of the gold recovered by dredging in Seward Penin- 
sula. All the low-grade deposits thus far developed are at or near 
tidewater and hence have not been subjected to the high cost of land 
transportation which only bonanza deposits can afford to meet. 
There are many mineral deposits of the low-grade type known in 
Alaska, and the prospect of finding others is good. 

The exploitation of large mineral deposits of low mineral tenor 
yields only a small margin of profit a ton, and this, with normal in- 
dustrial conditions, is onset by the large tonnage produced. Under 
present high operating costs and relatively low market value of 
mineral products the profits are in certain instances entirely swept 
away. Therefore there has been no great incentive during the past 
two years to embark on this form of mining in Alaska. Consequently 
but few large mining ventures have been undertaken during this 
period of unstable industrial conditions. 

The long interdict on the use of Alaska mineral fuels has greatly 
retarded all forms of mining in the Territory. It not only enhanced 
the cost of all mining by prohibiting the use of local fuels but the 
industry has also suffered by losing the advantage of improvement in 
industrial conditions that would certainly have followed the develop- 
ment of coal and oil. 

The situation was improved by the coal-land leasing act of 1913, 
but unfortunately this relief came at about the time when unstable 
industrial conditions were to be wrought by the war and the read- 
justments following the peace. In 1919 further help was given by an 
oil-land leasing act, but its passage has as yet been too recent to affect 
the Alaska mining industry. 

Some 96 per cent of the value of Alaska's mineral production has 
come from ner gold and copper mines. Therefore, the world-wide 
depression in the mining of these two metals, which continued in 1920, 
has been a staggering blow to Alaska's prosperity. In the past about 
60 per cent of Alaska's population has been directly or indirectly 
supported by gold mining. With the relative decrease in the value of 
gold the miner and prospector has been forced to leave the Territory 
and the population has declined. This must not, however, be re- 
garded as evidence of the early exhaustion of Alaska's gold resources. 
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Akska contains enormous potential reserves of gold and other min- 
erals. 1 The present depression of the Alaska mining industry is but 
temporary and will change for the better when general economic 
conditions approach the normal and cheaper and better water and 
land transportation are secured. A lowering of freight rates, the 
completion of the Government railroad, and the building of a large 
mileage of wagon roads are needed to quicken Alaska's now stagnant 
mining industry. Such changes will, however, take time and a gen- 
eral immediate improvement can not be expected. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1B20. 

Though, as has been noted above, the mining industry of Alaska as 
a whole suffered a serious depression in 1920, yet the value of the 
total mineral output was greater than in 1919. This chiefly because 
of the great increase in copper production, largely to be credited to 
the four large copper mines of the Territory. The value of the total 
mineral production of Alaska was $19,620,913 in 1919, and about 
$23,303,757 in 1920. It will be shown below that the output of the 
gold placers has decreased, but that the gold lode mines have main- 
tained their production. 

Value of Alaska mineral production, 1919-20. 
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IMPORTANT MINING EVENTS IN 1920. 

One of the most encouraging features of the year's mining was the 
systematic development of a large auriferous lode in the Nixon Fork 
district of the upper Kuekokwim Valley. This ore body gives promise 
of being an important one, and if it so proves will assure the begin- 
ning or a lode mining industry in this remote region. Auriferous 
mineralization appears to be rather widely distributed in the Kuskok- 
wim Basin, a region which has been relatively little prospected. The 
gold of this region occurs in association with granite rocks intruded 
in limestone and other little altered sedimentary rocks. In general, 
the strong mineralization appears to be more localized than that of 
the schist areas of the upper Yukon. Such conditions are favorable 
to the occurrence of commercial ore bodies. 

This lode discovery and the continued success of the Candle Creek 
dredge, near McGrath, has attracted attention to the Kuskokwim 
Basin. As a consequence there has been more prospecting in this 
province than in any other part of inland Alaska. Noteworthy has 



f Alaska Mining. 
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been the considerable search for and testing of dredging ground in 
the Kuskokwim and immediately adjacent region during the past two 
years. 

While lode mining in southeastern Alaska is still chiefly confined to 
the low-grade ores of Juneau ; whose development is most seriously 
handicapped by existing conditions, yet there was in 1920 a marked 
increase in the prospecting for auriferous lodes in this field, notably 
in the Sitka district. Some promising discoveries of auriferous 
quartz were made on Chichagof Island. 

Important also are the activities in the Willow Creek district, 
tributary to the Government railroad, looking toward consolidation 
of some auriferious lode properties and their development on a large 
scale. 

One of the most important events of the year was the beginning of 
a systematic underground exploration of the Matanuska coal field 
under the auspices of the Navy Department, This has for its purpose 
the development of high-grade coal for Navy use, and, incidentally, 
the commercial possibilities of the field will be thoroughly tested. 

The enactment of the oil-leasing law in February, 1920, together 
with the world-wide search for petroleum has again attracted public 
attention to Alaska oil. There has not yet been sufficient, time to drill 
under the new regime, but more than 700,000 acres of land have been 
staked under the assumption that it is oil-bearing. The evidence in 
hand indicates that while a part of this land is well worth drilling, 
many locations, as during all oil booms, will be found worthless. 
There is, however, very good prospect of developing producing wells 
in Alaska. 

PLACER MINING. 

During 41 years of mining Alaska has produced gold to the value 
of $320,030,553, and $217,885,000 of this amount is to be credited to 
her placer mines. For reasons already discussed there was less placer 
mining in 1920 than in 1919, and the profits on actual operations were 
also less. Though the general fall or prices will eventually react to ■ 
the advantage of the Alaska placer mines, yet it is unlikely that this 
will prevent a' further decline of the industry in 1921. Except for 
the installation of some dredges, no large placer mining projects 
are definitely under way. Investigations of large bodies of gold- 
bearing gravel are, however ; being- made in several districts, and 
when these crystallize into mining operations a revival of the indus- 
try is assured. Meanwhile any lowering of operating costs by cheaper 
freight rates and supplies will quicken the mining activities of the 
smaller operators. It can not be too strongly emphasized that the 
enormous alluvial gold reserves of Alaska l give every assurance of 
the eventual revival of placer mining. In the following table a com- 
parison is made between the placer mining industry of 1920 and 1919 : 

• Brooks, Alfred H. : The Future of Alaska Mining. U. S. Geological Surrey Bulletin 
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Alaska planer mining, 1919 and 19Z0. 
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The accompanying table shows that there was a decline in the total 
value of the placer gold output in 1920 of about 22 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1919. Also, that the great loss was in the Yukon camps, 
where the decline was 31 per cent. It also indicates that, measured 
by production, the Seward Peninsula districts were the most prosper- 
ous. A still greater decrease in the placer gold output of Alaska 
is to be expected in 1921. The record of 488 placer mines operated in 
1920, and 82 during the previous winter, somewhat overemphasizes 
the importance of the industry. In this total, as in those of all 
previous reports, is included every individual placer mine operation 
of the year, no matter on how small a scale, and among them are 
many, the value of whose total annual gold output was only a few 
hundred dollars. It is estimated that in the summer of 1920, 150 
mines were operated, and 20 in the previous winter which produced 
less than $1,200 worth of gold per mine. These produced gold to a 
total value of $95,000 and employed about 230 men. 

Gold dredging has declined relatively less than other forms of 
Alaska placer mining. This is in part due because some of the 
dredges are working on very rich ground, and in part because the 
large investments involved in this form of industry influences many 
■companies to continue operations even with very low profits. In 

1919, 28 Alaska dredges produced gold to the value of $1,360,000. In 

1920, 22 dredges produced about $1,129,932 worth of gold. The 
relative efficiency of gold dredging compared with other placer 
mining methods is illustrated by the fact that in 1920 about 300 men, 
or 13 per cent of the total placer miners employed in Alaska, pro- 
duced $1,129,932, or 29 per cent of the total placer gold output. 

In 1920, 17 gold dredges were operated in the Seward Peninsula, 2 
in the Iditarod and Fairbanks districts, and 1 in the Mount Mc- 
Kinley (McGrath) district. Improvements are being made in the 
Cache Creek dredge, in the Yentna district, and this will prob- 
ably be operated next year. Plans are also being made for installing 
two dredges in the Innoko district, and other dredging ground in the 
Kuskokwim region is being considered. Owing to the present high 
operating costs most dredging companies will consider only those 

?lacers whose gold content is 75 cents or more to the cubic yard. 
he average recovery of the Seward Peninsula dredges in 1919 was 
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■only 52 cents to the cubic yard. As a consequence the extensive 
reserves of dredging ground in Seward Peninsula are now attracting 
little attention. 
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GOLD-LODE MINING. 



Seventeen gold-lode mines and five prospects were operated in 
Alaska in 1920, producing about 8,418,716 tons of ore from which 
$4,473,687 worth of gold and 246,292 ounces of silver were recovered. 
The output in 1919 was 3,262,578 tons of ore, containing gold to the 
value of $4,392,237, and 108,691 ounces of silver. Eight of the gold 
mines operated in 1920 were in southeastern Alaska, three in the 
Willow Greek district, two at Fairbanks, two in Kenai Peninsula, 
and one each in the Kantishna and Mount McKinley districts. The 
prospects, from which very small productions were made, are on the 
Kenai and Seward Peninsulas, and in the Fairbanks district. The 
developments and promising discoveries made in the upper Kusko- 
kwim and Sitka districts, as well as the preparation for larger opera- 
tions in the Willow Creek district, have been noted above. Two small 
lode mines and several prospects produced a little gold in the Fair- 
banks district in 1920. Most of the auriferous lode owners in the 
district have deferred all development work until completion of the 
railroad lowers operating costs. 

Owing to the adverse conditions affecting the mining of low-grade 
ores, the Alaska Gastineau Mining Co., whose property is located 
on the Gastineau Channel in the vicinity of Thane, discontinued 
operations on June 2, 1921. 

The adjoining property of the Alaska-Juneau Gold Mining Co. 
continued large-scale operations during the year and by changes in 
the flow sheet of their mill at Juneau have increased their production 
until at the present time a daily output of approximately 8,000 tons 



Development work on a small scale continued on the property of 
the Alaska-Ebner Gold Mining Co., which adjoins the Alaska-Juneau 
on the northwest. Active prospecting for new gold lode prop- 
erties was carried on on the west coast of Chichagof Island, prin- 
cipally in the vicinity of Lisianski Straits, where two valuable lodes 
have recently been discovered and upon which active development 
work is in progress. 



Eight copper mines were operated in Alaska in 1920. These are 
estimated to have produced about 766,095 tons of ore, from which 
70,435,363 pounds of copper, 682,033 ounces of silver, and $18,868 
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worth of gold were recovered. This brings the total copper pro- 
duction of Alaska during 20 years of mining up to 615,442,699 
pounds, but much over half of this is the output of the past decade. 

As in the past, the only large copper production in 1920 was from 
the mines controlled by the Kennecott Copper Corporation, one on 
Prince William Sound and three in the Kotsina-Chitina district. 

The Rush & Brown was the only copper mine operated in the 
Ketchikan district during 1920, though copper was also recovered 
from the platinum and palladium ores of the Salt Chuck mine. De- 
velopments were continued on the copper-gold property located on 
William Henry Bay, in the Skagway district. On Prince William 
Sound the output of the Beatson-Bonanza overshadowed all other 
operations. At the adjacent Girdwood mine much development 
work was done and preparations made to install a mill. System- 
atic development of the Rhea Cove copper property was continued 
during a part of the summer months. The Schlosser mine, on 
Fidalgo Bay, was operated on about the same scale as in the past, 
and some copper was produced incidental to development work at 
the adjacent Mcintosh mine. Except for some prospecting and 
assessment work, there were no other copper developments on Prince 
William Sound. In the Kotsina-Chitina district some developments 
were made on a number of copper properties, but theonly productive 
mining was at the Kennecott group of mines. A number of new dis- 
coveries of copper ore were made in 1920 in the region tributary to 
the Government railroad, but there were no important developments. 

MISCELLANEOUS METALS. 

In 1920, Alaska mines produced 953,546 ounces of silver; in 1919, 
629,708 ounces. The Alaska lead production increased from 687 tons 
in 1919 to 875 tons in 1920. The increased silver output was largely 
won from the copper ores. It was also influenced, as was the in- 
crease in lead production, by the mining of galena ores in a small 
way at several localities. The largest shipment of galena ore was 
from a small mine in the Kantishna district. 

About 26 tons of stream tin concentrates were mined in Alaska in 
1920, compared with an output of 86 tons in 1919. Most of this tin 
was from the York district, at the western end of Seward Peninsula, 
where one dredge and several small operators were working on 
placer tin deposits. Several tons of stream tin were also recovered 
from gold placer mining operations in the Hot Springs and Ruby 
districts, but this was not snipped. A total of 35 tons of stream tin 
was shipped from Alaska in 1920, a considerable part of this being 
the product of the mining of previous years. 

The winning of platinum from the gold placers of the southeast- 
ern part of Seward Peninsula, irom the Chistochina (Slate Creek) 
district, and from some other districts continued in 1920. The Salt 
Chuck lode mine in the Ketchikan district also continued in 1920 as 
a producer of platinum and palladium as well as of copper. 

Work was continued at the Parks quicksilver mine on the lower 
Kuskokwim River in 1920 and some production was made. A small 
shipment of cinnabar ore was also made from a prospect located in 
the same district. 
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A cooperative agreement was entered into between the Navy De- 
partment and the Department of the Interior near the close of the 
last fiscal year and an extensive program of building, prospecting, 
and development work has been carried on in the Chickaloon coal 
field under the Navy appropriation. Among the mine buildings 
erected at Chickaloon are a dormitory capable of housing 100 men, 
an office, a hospital, mine-rescue hall, power house, and a number of 
cottages for employees. 

In an effort to locate high-grade bituminous coal, a detailed geo- 
logical examination of the coal-bearing areas has been undertaken 
along Coal Creek (across the Matanuska River from Chickaloon) 
and on King River. A contract was let to the' Sullivan Machinery 
Co. for diamond drilling the areas, and a large amount of work in this 
connection has been accomplished. Sufficient evidences of coal in 
quantity were discovered on Coal Creek to warrant additional inves- 
tigations and mining; accordingly in January, 1921, preparations 
were made to further prospect this section, and the driving of two 
tunnels was begun in February and continued actively during tne 
remainder of the fiscal year. An excellent quality of coal was found 
and with much less tendency to faulting than encountered in the 
Chickaloon mine. 

No coal has been shipped as vet for the use of the Navy, but a 
small quantity has been accumulated, and plans are being extended 
for the taking out of coal in considerably greater quantities when 
the coal- washing plant is ready to treat the coal for use of the Navy. 
The coal-washing plant has been contracted for and will be erected 
at Sutton, where the spur to the Eska coal mines leaves the branch 
line to the coal fields. Work of preparing the ground for .construc- 
tion of this plant is now under way. This plant will be used for 
removing the dirt, rock, bone, and other foreign substances from the 
coal taken from the mines at Eska, Chickaloon, and Coal Creek. 

A new water system has been installed at Eska, and a 48-room dor- 
mitory constructed for the employees. 

A strike at this mine, which lasted 72 days, considerably curtailed 
the output of coal; however, there has been an abundance of coal 
produced for the use of the commission in construction and operation 
and for the towns and communities along the railroad. The output 
for the fiscal year amounted to 47,600 short tons. 

At the end of the fiscal year there were 409 men on the pay rolls at 
these three mines ; however, only about 250 were engaged in the actual 
work of mining, the remainder being engaged in construction work 
and investigations. 

At Chickaloon a new dormitory, power house, change house, office, 
hospital, mine-rescue hall, and dwellings for married employees are 
practically completed. 

The second level of the mine has been extended practically half a 
mile and preparations are under way to resume sinking in the old 
slope. 

At Coal Creek entries have been started on two of the coal beus, 
and a contract has been let to the Sullivan Machinery Co. for ap- 
proximately 6,000 feet of diamond drill holes to explore this area. 
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One tunnel has been started on the outcrop on King River, and a 
general geological reconnaissance of the field undertaken by the> 
Navy. 

On unit 6 the Evan Jones Coal Co. erected a camp and drove a 
400- foot crosscut through the coal-bearing measures. Several beds of 
commercial thickness were opened and drifts have been driven along" 
these, the coal from these operations being shipped to Anchorage. 

J. C. Murphy, on unit 4, has erected a temporary camp and com- 
menced development to the northward of Wishbone Hill. 

In the Nenana coal fields the year witnessed the abandonment of 
the coal measures which had previously been developed near Mile 
363 on the railroad and on the west side of the Nenana River, for 
better showings directly under the track at Mile 358. The Healy 
River Coal Corporation secured a lease in this vicinity and has spent 
a great deal of money in prospecting and developing this coal,. 
installing machinery, constructing buildings, etc. They haxe de- 
veloped a quality of lignite coal which far surpasses anything yet 
produced in that section of the country, and have disposed of a con- 
siderable amount to the railroad for construction and operation pur- 
poses on the northern division, and to commercial users in Nenana 
and Fairbanks. During the fiscal year, 9,450 long tons of lignite 
were mined. The cost of lignite for domestic purposes delivered in 
Fairbanks was $9.50 to $10 per ton in small lots, but under contract 
involving 100 tons or more a price of $9 was made. 

The Broad Pass Coal & Development Co. also secured temporary 
permits to operate a mine on Lignite Creek on the east bank of the 
Nenana River, and is prepared to furnish a good grade of lignite 
coal during the winter months when the Nenana River is frozen 
over, affording them an outlet to the railroad on the west bank. 

Lignite coal mining was also done on a small scale in the Cook 
Inlet region and in other parts of Alaska, and a coal land lease was 
granted in the Cook Inlet field. 

Much underground work was done by the Bering River Coal Co., 
in the western part of the Bering River field., but no coal was pro- 
duced except for use at the mine, and operations were discontinued 
in May. 

Conditions in the Bering River coal field are very similar to those 
in the Chickaloon field, except that there are fewer intrusions. The 
beds vary in thickness from a few inches to 20 feet, pitch at a steep 
angle and are considerably faulted. 

The Alaska coal production for 1920 is about 61,111 tons; that of 
1919 was 60,574 tons. 



There has been great activity in prospecting for oil during the 
fiscal year, particularly in the Cold Bay field. Since the passage of 
the act of February 25, 1920, 494 applications have been filed, cover- 
ing 1,100,553 acres. At the close of the fiscal year, however, the only 
producing wells were those of the Chilkat Oil Co., which, as hereto- 
fore, has continued the production and refining of petroleum in the 
Katalla field, the daily output being about 40 barrels. 
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Drilling on leased ground has been attempted only in the Anchor- 
age district. After a depth of about 200 feet was reached, drilling 
was stopped owing to the onset of cold weather. 

Machinery and supplies were landed on the shores of the Alaska 
Peninsula and will be transported into the Cold Bay district 4uring 
the winter. It is expected that drilling will be started in May 
of 1922. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Marble production continued in the Ketchikan district, of south- 
eastern Alaska, on about the same scale as in previous years. The 
gypsum mine, located in the Sitka district, which was flooded in 
1919, was pumped out in 1920 and production resumed. The Alaska 
Sulphur Co. completed its mining and reduction plant on Akun 
Island, in the eastern part of the Aleutian Chain, in the late summer 
of 1920. A shipment of garnet sand to be used as an abrasive was 
made from Nome in 1920. This was mined in the beach sands of 
Imuruk Basin, a tidal estuary about 50 miles north of Nome. 

STATEMENT OF TERRITORIAL MINE INSPECTOR. 

The following statement was prepared by the Territorial mine 
inspector : 

Although it can hardly be said that the adverse conditions under which the 
mining industry in Alaska has operated for the past three or four years have 

measurably Improved during the past year, from the standpoint of the operator 
at least, yet the outlook for the Industry as a whole at the present tune is- 
undoubtedly brighter than for some years past. 

In view of the present condition of extreme stagnation in all the mining 1 
regions of the States and the demoralized condition of the entire metal market, 
the Alaska mining industry appears to be in a very healthy condition. The 
fact that the mineral output of Alaska for the year 1920 shows a substantial 
Increase over that of 1919—121 per cent — and represents a normal growth when 
compared with the average annual production for the past decade is very 
encouraging. 

More prospecting for lode deposits was done during the past year than for 
many years prior, and tills work has been rewarded by several important dis- 
coveries, particularly of gold lodes. At least three of these newly found proper- 
ties give promise of becoming producing mines in the near future. 

In spite of the continued high cost of transportation, equipment, supplies, and 
labor, active 'development work has been continued on promising properties 
in every Important mining district of the Territory. Chlehugof and Admiralty 
Islands In southeastern Alaska, Kenai Peninsula, Turnagaln Arm and the 
Willow Creek districts In the Cook Intet-Susltna region, the Valdez gold belt 
and the Tiekel section of the Prince William Sound region, the Fairbanks and 
Kautishna districts In the Yukon Basin, and the Nixon Fork district in the 
Kuskokwim Valley have all been the scene of active development work during 
the past year, and the results have been most promising. 

The metallic minerals produced In Alaska during 1920 include gold, copper, 
sliver, lead, tin, quicksilver, platinum, and palladium. The nonmetallic miner- 
als produced were coal, petroleum, marble, and gypsum. 

GOLD I.ODK MISOG. 

Aside from the fairly heavy production of gold from the high-grade ores of 
the Chichagof mine, the bulk of the gold lode output for the year came from 
the large, low-grade lode mines on Gasineau Channel. 

Although the cessation of mining operations at the Perseverance mine of the 
Alaska Gasineau Mining Co. in Silver Bow Basin marked the end of the last 
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fiscal year and is an event greatly to be regretted, the pronounced increase in 
the activity at the adjoining property of the Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. 
serves to bring about confidence that the problem of mining the low-grade gold 
ores of the Juneau gold belt will be successfully solved. The value of the 
monthly output of the Alaska Juneau Mine in June, 1921, shows an increase of 
51 per cent over that for the corresponding month of 1920. Under the new 
flow sheet developed during the past year the Alaska Juneau mill is now han- 
dling an average of 8,000 tons n day, 

The Alaska Tread well Gold Mining Co. has continued active development of 
its gold lode property on the Nixon Fork of the Knskokwim River, with the 
result that several additional ore bodies have been disclosed on the property. 

The steps taken to develop the recently discovered high-grade gold lodes at 
Lis'anski Inlet, Chiehagof Island, are of particular interest. The surface show- 
ings exposed on these properties are very rich and have engendered high hopes 
that very productive mines will result from their development. 

Estimates prepared by the United States Geological Survey credit the 15 
gold lode mines operating in the Territory during 1020 with a gold production 
totaling $4,360,000 in value. 

PLACES MINING. 

The output of the placer mini's of the Territory for the year 1920 shows a 
sharp decline as compared with thai nf l!ll!l, neins.- estimated liv the United 
States Geological Survey as $3,630,000 as compared with $4,970,000 for 1919. 
This. shows a decrease of 27 per cent. 

While much of this decrease is to l>e attributed to the gradual depletion of 
the richer known placer deposits, a considerable percentage of It Is also due 
to the cessation of small operations In the more remote districts on account 
of the continued high cost of operations. A serious shortage of sluicing water 
in the Hot Springs, Tolovana, and other interior camps for the past two years 
is also an important factor In the lessened production. 

Future production from many properties now idle may be looked for as op- 
erating costs decline. 

The future of the Alaska placer mining industry seems now to rest largely 
with the development of successful methods of mining low-grade deposits by 
means of dredges. Immense reserves of low-grade gravels are known to exist 
throughout the interior and on Seward Peninsula. The gold production by 
dredges in 1920 was $1,020,000, or 28 per cent of the total placer yield. 

The successful use of cold-water thawing in preparing frozen ground for 
dredging Is an important recent development in the industry and bids fair to be 
a material factor in reducing the cost o£ dredging operations. 



The Kennecott Copper Corporation, with its three producing mines at Ken- 

neoiit and the Beatson-Ilorianza mine at Latouche, continued to be the principal 
producer of copper during 1920. 

The total output of copper In the Territory for the year Is estimated by the 
United States Geological Survey to be 71,000,000 pounds, representing an in- 
crease of 58 per cent over that of 1919. 

Many copper properties now idle will undoubtedly resume operations when 
market conditions improve. 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES. 

The Alaska Station of the United States Bureau of Mines is lo- 
cated at Fairbanks, a town on the Tanana River about 200 miles 
from its junction with the Yukon. Fairbanks will be the terminus 
of the Government railroad now under construction from tidewater 
to the interior of Alaska, of which but 75 of the 470 miles remain to 
be completed. 

The purpose of the Alaska Station is to assist in every way possi- 
ble the development of the mineral resources of the Territory, where 
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mines are usually remote from industrial centers and the aid of en- 
gineers and chemists can not be procured as readily as in the States. 

During the past year the work of the station was conducted along 
four main lines: (1) Investigation of lignite coal in the Nenana field 
with the object of encouraging its use as a source of power for min- 
ing in the Fairbanks district; (2) a study of placer mining methods 
with the view of decreasing costs and increasing recovery; (3) as- 
sistance to prospectors, by furnishing qualitative tests and assays of 
samples and by giving technical advice in regard to the development 
of prospects; and (4) metallurgical tests with the view of increasing 
recovery of values contained in ores or products of mining. In addi- 
tion, the station cooperated actively with the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission, the organization in charge of the construction of the 
Government railroad, by giving advice and assistance on problems 
connected with this project. 

The technical staff of the station consisted of a superintendent. 
John A. Davis; a metallurgist, John Gross- a placer mining engi- 
neer, Karl T. Sparks; and a chemist, Paul Hopkins- 

UTHJZATION OF LIGNITE. 

A test to determine the steaming value of lignite from a newly 
opened mine in the Nenana field was conducted at the power plant 
of the Alaskan Engineering Commission at Nenana. using the same 
boiler and equipment employed in tests made during the previous 
year. The results showed that this lignite is of better grade than any 
previously tested, 1 ton of it being practically equivalent to a cord of 
the best spruce wood obtainable, a grade of wood much above the 
average now being used. 

Many conferences were held throughout the year with mine op- 
erators* urging the advantages of lignite and advising as to modifica- 
tions of equipment best adapted for using it, but the lack of a rail- 
road bridge across the Tanana River at Nenana, requiring a transfer 
at that point of all lignite shipped to the Fairbanks district, and the 
inability of the lignite mine to guarantee a sufficient tonnage have 
thus far prevented any extensive use of the fuel. The development 
of the lignite mine is progressing rapidly, however, and it is practi- 
cally certain that a sufficient tonnage will be shipped to the Fair- 
banks district during the coming winter, when a track can be laid 
across the ice at Nenana, to insure its use at many of the ,mines in the 
district. 

PLACER MINING INVESTIGATIONS. 

An investigation of methods and costs of placer mining was started 
early in the fiscal year, and during the placer mining season all of 
the mines operating in the Fairbanks district were visited. Detailed 
data were secured as to methods, equipment, and costs of this work. 
During the winter months a systematic review of literature on the 
subject was made, and a number of conferences were held with 
placer-mine operators, in which suggestions were made as to means 
70314—21 3 
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of increasing recovery and lowering costs. The work will bo ex- 
tended during tie coming year to cover the Forty Mile, Burch Creek, 
Rampart, Hot Springs, and Tolovana districts after which a report 
on placer mining in the interior of Alaska will be prepared. 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS AND ASSAYING. 

During the year 275 specimens were submitted for qualitative 
chemical analysis. This work is done by the station without charge, 
the object being to inform the prospector of any mineral of economic 
value the specimen may contain as a guide to the continuance of his 
efforts at the point where the specimen was secured. When the exact 
percentage and value are ascertained by assay a nominal charge is 
made for each metal determined. Five hundred such determinations 
were made during the year, chiefly for gold and silver, but including 
also copper, lead, zinc, antimony, arsenic, petroleum, and the con- 
stituents of coal. These were submitted by 80 individuals or firms, 
distributed over the entire interior of Alaska from Kaltag to Eagle. 

METALLURGICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

On August 15, 1930, the metallurgist was transferred to Rolla, Mo., 
and after this date the metallurgical work of the station was con- 
fined to the completion of the " black sand" investigations, initiated 
during the previous year, and to conferences with mill operators in ' 
this district. 

COOPERATION WITH THE ALASKAN ENGINEERING COMMISSION. 

A set of specifications nsed to secure bids and to form the basis of 
a contract for the purchase of lignite coal by the commission were 
prepared. Tests were also conducted to determine the weight per 
cubic foot of lignite coal as delivered in carload lots. In the absence 
of suitable track scales these data were used to determine the weight 
of coal purchased by the commission. 



The fisheries industry of Alaska on the whole again showed a 
decline in the year 1920 from the preceding year, this result being 
due practically entirely to the reduced catch of salmon in the south- 
eastern district. The work of the bureau for the patrol of the fish- 
ing grounds and enforcement of the fishery laws and regulations 
was carried on in the usual manner. A number of prosecutions for 
violations of the laws and regulations were instituted, many of which 
were successfully concluded. Fines aggregating more than $6,000 
were imposed and one jail sentence. Special investigations in regard 
to the fishery in certain districts were made, and following hearings 
held late in the fall further restrictions were imposed on fishing in 
Alaskan waters, the restrictions on the Yukon, Kuskokwim, and 
Copper Rivers being effective after the end of the 1921 season. 

Excellent progress was made in the marking of the mouths of 
salmon streams m Alaska, a total of about 200 streams being prop- 
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erly marked during the season of 1920. The permanent force of the 
bureau engaged in fisheries protection work consisted of 11 men, to 
which were added 6 stream watchmen for temporary duty during 
the fishing season, and 1 special assistant detailed by the governor of 
Alaska. In addition to these were the officers and crews of the vessels 
used in the service. Five patrol boats belonging to the bureau were 
used and a number of launches and power boats were chartered for 
varying periods of service. The reporting of prices of fish in Seattle 
and Ketchikan to a number of towns in Alaska was continued by the 
fishery intelligence service. 

SALMON HATCHERIES. 

In the fiscal year 1921 one fish-cultural station was operated by the 
Government and two by private interests, the station at McDonald 
Lake being closed for reconstruction work. In the fiscal year 1920 
there were released from the privately owned hatcheries 28,427,000 
red-salmon fry, for which at the rate of 40 cents for each 1,000 fry 
the owners were entitled to a rebate of $11,370.80 in Federal license 
taxes on canned product. ' 

In the season of 1919-20 the total number of young red or sockeye 
salmon liberated was 99,338,000, of which number 70,911,000 were 
released from the Government hatcheries on Afognak and McDonald 
Lakes. In the calendar year 1920 the take of red or sockeye salmon 
eggs at Afognak was 62,300,000, and by the two privately owned 
hatcheries was 37,690,000. In addition 360,000 humpback salmon 
eggs were taken at one of the privately owned hatcheries. These 
records do not include the work of the hatchery belonging to the 
Alaska Territorial Fish Commission at Juneau. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

The number of persons employed in the fisheries of Alaska in 1920 
was 27,482. Of these 16,052 were classed as white, 3,733 as natives, 
2,369 as Chinese, 1,445 as Japanese, 1,587 as Filipinos, 1,679 as Mexi- 
cans, 307 as Negroes, and 310 miscellaneous. The total number in 
1919 was 28,534, or 1,052 more than in 1920. 

INVESTMENTS IN ALASKAN FISHERIES. 

The total investment in the fisheries of Alaska in 1920 was 
$70,986,221, of which $62,550 ; 727, or approximately 88 per cent, was 
invested in the salmon-cannmg industry* The investment in 1920 
was less than in 1919 by $3,195,389. Of the 1920 investment, approxi- 
mately $34,079,000 was in southeastern Alaska, $16,737,000 in central, 
and $20,170,000 in western Alaska. Other information in regard to 
investments is given in connection with the details of the more im- 
portant subdivisions of the industry. ■ 

QUANTITY AND VALtTE OF PRODTJOTR 

The total value of Alaska's fishery products in 1920, exclusive of 
aquatic furs, was $41,492,124, a decrease of $8,789,940 from the pre- 
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ceding year, when they were valued at $50,282,067. The quantity 
and value of the various products of the Alaska fisheries in 1920 
were as follows : 

Quantity and value of products of Alaska fisheries for the year 1920. 
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THE SALMON INDUSTBT. 

The most prominent features of the salmon industry in 1920 were 
(1) the continued falling off in the catch of salmon in southeast 
Alaska and (2) the satisfactory increase in production in both central 
and western Alaska. In the southeastern district the pack of 1920 
approached the average of the years 1910-1916 after having reached 
its peak in the years 1917, 1918, and 1919. 

The greater part of the salmon catch in Alaska is made by seines, 
gill nets, and pound nets. There were 712 seines used in 1920, the 
aggregate length of which was 117,111 fathoms; 4,597 gill nets, meas- 
uring 475,214 fathoms; and 653 pound nets or traps. 

In 1920 the total number of salmon taken in Alaska was 65,080,539. 
The take by species was as follows : Coho. or silver, 1,890,859 ; chum, 
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or keta, 10.113,677; humpback, or pink. 32.112,611; king, or spring, 
775,467; and red, or sockeye, 20J87.925. The total take in 1919 was 
58,172,665. or 6,907,874 leas than in 1920. There was a decreased catch 
of cohos, chums, and kings and an increased catch of humpbacks and 
reds in 1920. 

Salmon canning. — The value of the output of canned salmon in 
1920 represented about 97 per cent of the value of the total products x c 
of the salmon industry. The investment in the salmon-canning indus- -- 
try amounted to $62,550,727, of which $30,153,798 was in southeast 
Alaska, $14,058,952 in central Alaska, and $18,337,977 in western 
Alaska. The total investment in 1919 was $66,495,171, or $3,944,444 ** 
greater than in 1920. There was a larger investment in the central 
district, but a smaller one in the southeastern and western districts '" 
than in 1919. The number of persons engaged in 1920 was 24.423, 
or 1,076 less than in 1919. The output of canned salmon in 1920 con- 
sisted of 4,429,463 cases, valued at $35,602,800, as compared with 
4,583,688 cases in 1919, valued at $43,265,349. The pack and value 
according to species in 1920 were as follows : Coho, or silver, 192,085 
cases, valued at $1,753,870; chum, or keta. 1,033.517 cases, valued at 
$4,336,651; humpback, or pink, 1,593,120 cases, valued at $8,719,050; 
king, or spring, 110,003 cases, valued at $1,207,228; and red. or sock- 
eye, 1,500,788 cases, valued at $19,586,001. In 1920 there were oper- 
ated in liie salmon industry 146 canneries as compared with 134 
in 1919. 

Mild curing of salmon. — This branch of the salmon industry 
showed a heavy falling off in 1920 from the previous year, due to the 
withdrawal of six of the largest operators. With the exception of 
175 tierces, all of the 1920 pack came from southeastern Alaska. 
Four floating plants were operated in 1920. The number of persons 
employed in the industry was 357. The total product of mild-cured 
salmon amounted to 2,295 tierces, or 1,857,800 pounds, valued at 
$364,219. The output consisted entirely of king salmon. 

Pickling of salmon. — There was a further shrinkage in the pickled- 
salmon industry in 1920. There were but seven plants operated in 
1920, of which six were in western Alaska and one in southeastern. 
In 1919, 11 plants were operated. The investment in 1920 was $298,- 
681 and the number of persons employed was 157. The output con- 
sisted of 4,822 barrels, or 964,400 pounds, valued at $104,873. In 

1919 the output consisted of 8,110 barrels, valued at $195,447. 
Other salmon industries m 1M0. — The output of frozen salmon in 

1920 was 1,916,595 pounds, valued at $161,143. In 1920 there were 
sold fresh in Alaska 3,248,081 pounds of salmon, valued at $263,264. 
A total of 224,840 pounds of salmon, valued at $40,785, was dry 
salted, dried, and smoked in western Alaska. Considerable quan- 
tities of salmon were dried in the ulterior of Alaska, and especially 
along the Yukon River, but exact statistics as to the amount are not 
available. It is wholly for domestic use and is not included in the 
amount given as dry salted, dried, and smoked. Salmon waste prod- 
ucts yielded 889 tons of fertilizer, valued at $88,382, and 39,052 
gallons of oil, valued at $16,370. 



The halibut industry of Alaska was second only to the salmon 
fishery in the value of output. In 1920 the investment was $2,270,722. 
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In 1919 it was $1,979,457, or less by! $291,265. The number of per- 
sons employed in 1920 was 768. The total production of halibut 
landed at Alaskan ports was 15,295,500 pounds, valued at $1,726,798. 
The total catch of halibut by American vessels in 1920, including 
landings at British Columbia ports, was approximately 81,700,000 
pounds. 

HERRING. 

In the aggregate, the production of herring in Alaska in 1920 was 
greater than ever before, but there was a wide variation in the 
quantity of certain products as compared with previous years. 
Whereas approximately half of the catch was formerly used in the 
preparation of food products, in 1920 almost 80 per cent was used as 
bait or in the manufacture of fertilizer and oil. 

The investment in the herring fishery in 1920 was $1,396;612, an 
increase of 55 per cent over the investment of 1919. The number of 

fsrsons employed was 376, and the value of products was $1,803,614. 
he value of the output in 1919 was $1,676,170. 

The cod fishery of Alaska showed a satisfactory expansion in the 
year 1920 in spite of the competition which has developed through 
the importation of codfish from Japan. Larger catches of cod were 
reported from the vicinity of Unimak Island and in the Kodiak 
region. The investment in the cod fishery in 1920 was $2,057,728, 
which was $771,653 greater than in 1919. The number of persons em- 
ployed was 803, as against 702 in 1919. The total production of pre- 
pared cod amounted to 12,763,899 pounds, valued at $1,117,464. Cor- 
responding figures for 1919 were 10,893,312 pounds, valued at 
$852,990. 



Four whaling stations were operated in Alaska in 1920, one at Port 
Armstrong, in southeastern Alaska; one at Akutan, in the Aleutian 
Islands; one at Nome; and one on the Beluga Kiver; Cook Inlet 
The latter two took only belugas, or white whales. The total value 
of products was $562,302, as compared with $1,027,200 in 1919. The 
number of whales taken was 665, or 85 more than in the preceding 
season. The investment in the whale fishery in 1920 was $1,700,910, 
or $89,857 less than in 1919. There were 318 persons employed, or 
7 more than in 1919. 

MINOR FISHERY PROOUOTS. 

Clam canning was carried on incidental to salmon canning by three 
companies in 1920, hence no investment is recorded. The exhaustion 
of the clam beds and the increasing cost of the raw product are the 
factors causing the cessation of the industry. The total output re- 
ported was 6,833 cases of clams and clam juice, valued at $46,812. 

Trout products were valued at $13,662. The production of sable 
fish amounted to 584,251 pounds, valued at $28,544. The production 
of crabs was 70 cases canned and 6,350 pounds sold fresh, having a 
total value of $1,740. The total production of shrimps was 112,045 
pounds, valued at $49,123. Miscellaneous species, including red rock- 
fish, flat fish, and smelts, aggregated 11,073 pounds, valued at $229. 
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FUR-SEAL SERVICE. 

Commercial killing of fur seals was carried on in the usual manner 
on the Pribilof Islands in the season of 1920. There were taken on 
St. Paul Island 22,220 sealskins and on St. George Island 4,428, a 
total of 26,648 skins for the calendar year 1920. 

Two sales of dressed, dyed, and machined fur-seal skins from the 
Pribilof Islands were held at St. Louis in 1920. On February 2 the 
number of skins sold was 9,100, and the total price bid was $1,282,905, 
the average per skin being $140.97. At the sale on May 10 the number 
of skins disposed of was 5,752, and the total price bid was $424,166, 
an average of $73.74- The total number of skins sold during the year 
was 14,852, and the total amount bid at the two sales was $1,707,071. 

Following the practice of previous years a census of the fur-seal 
herd was taken into the summer of 1920. The growth of the herd 
from year to year renders it increasingly difficult to enumerate the 
animals, but, on the other hand, the observations of each year add to 
the concrete information available as a basis of computation and 
enable the determination of relatively accurate percentages of loss 
for the different age classes. 

The following table shows the results of the censuses taken in the 
years from 1912 to 1920: 
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The herds of blue foxes maintained on the Pribilof Islands by the 
Bureau of Fisheries are a source of considerable revenue to the 
United States. The pelts taken in the season of 1919-20, consisting 
of 155 blue and 33 white pelts on St. Paul Island and 746 blue and 4 
white pelts on St. George Island, a total of 901 blues and 37 whites, 
were sold at St. Louis on February 21, 1921. The 901 blues brought 
$79,404, an average of $88.12 per skin, and the 37 whites brought 
$1,295, an average of $35 per skin. 

In the season of 1920-21 there were taken on St. Paul Island 123 
blue and 13 white pelts and on St. George Island 1,002 blue and 1 
white pelts, a total of 1,125 blues and 14 whites. 

A persistent effort is made to capture all white foxes on both 
islands in order to eliminate the less valuable white strain. 

The by-products plant on St. Paul Island was operated for only a 
part of the season of 1920 because of a shortage of coal, which made 
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it necessary to close the plant earlier than had been intended. The 
output consisted of 1,393 pounds of meal, which brought $523.36, 
and 1.76S gallons of oil, which brought $702.70. 

The power vessel Eider has rendered excellent service in furnish- 
ing transportation between the Pribilof Islands and Unalaska. Trips 
have also been made to King Cove and to Kodiak. 

Regulations for the protection of walruses and sea lions in Alaska, 
jurisdiction over which was transferred to the Bureau of Fisheries 
under the act of Mav 30, 1920, were issued under date of April 21. 
1921. 

ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF SALMON. 

The Territorial fish commission continued its investigations and 
experiments in connection with the artificial propagation of salmon 
begun in 1919 with the view of determining what means should be 
employed in order to prevent a further reduction in the salmon 
supply. 

At the outset the need of affording protection to the eggs of salmon 
deposited in streams was deemed paramount. To attain this end 
a hatchery was constructed at Juneau and racks placed in the streams 
for the capture of salmon, from which the eggs are taken and placed 
in hatching troughs until they reach the eyed stage. The eggs are 
then transplanted to barren lakes having an unobstructed outlet to 
salt water or buried in sand and gravel bars of streams, where they 
are protected from predatory fish and allowed to hatch under natu- 
ral conditions. The theory is that the instinct of self-preservation 
would become somewhat perverted if they were allowed to hatch 
in the troughs and that the fry would fall an easy prey to trout. 
However, when the eggs in the troughs are allowed to go beyond 
the eyed stage the frv are not released until they have absorbed 
the food sac, so that thev will not be handicapped in making their 
escape from their enemies. In these, respects the conduct of the 
hatchery differs from that of the private and Government hatcheries. 

The work of clearing obstructions from streams to permit the 
ready ascent of salmon and the seining of trout therefrom to protect 
the eggs and fry was continued during the fiscal year. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The season of 1920 proved to be very unfavorable from an agricul- 
tural standpoint over all Alaska. It was cold, rainy, and cloudy, and 
grain crops did not develop as well as they have done in former 
years. Nevertheless it is estimated that 3,000 bushels of wheat were 
grown in the neighborhood of Fairbanks and 1,000 bushels of wheat 
were grown in the Matanuska Valley for milling and bread-making 
purposes. During the year the farmers' association at Fairbanks 
purchased a mill having a daily Capacity of 25 barrels, which has 
been erected at Fairbanks and will be used in making flour from 
the native-grown wheat of that region. The experiment stations 
have introduced varieties of wheat that will mature every year with 
reasonable certainty, and attention is called to the fact that even 
though 1920 was an unfavorable season, there was nevertheless raised, 
as stated, 3,000 bushels of wheat in that neighborhood which is now 
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being ground into flour. There is absolutely no reason why, with 
the extension of the acreage under culture, Alaska should not pro- 
duce all the flour that is needed for home consumption and in the 
course of time have a surplus for export The completion of the 
Government railroad will give access to the coast settlements, and 
if freight rates are adjusted to the economic requirements of the 
Territory, Alaska flour can and will be shipped to southeastern 
Alaska and elsewhere. 

The milking Shorthorn cattle that were introduced at the Mata- 
nuska and Fairbanks stations, together with other live stock, hogs, 
pure-bred Toggenburg goats, and the yak obtained from the Cana- 
dian Government, came through the winter in excellent condition. 
The same is true of the cattle at Kodiak ; and, so far as known, all 
of these cattle are absolutely free from tuberculosis. 

The unfavorable season afforded an excellent chance for testing 
the hybrid grains that have been developed at the Rampart experi- 
ment station. It was proved that most of these hybrids matured 
better than grains that had been introduced from the outside. Pour 
of the hybrid barleys showed a germination test of 100 per cent; 
three other barleys, two hybrid oats, and three hybrid wheats, 
although not perfect, showed a high enough test to perpetuate them 
on a farm scale. The same can not be said of the varieties of grain 
that have succeeded at Rampart and Fairbanks in former years 
which originally came from outside sources. Some of them failed 
to mature entirely and others showed a germination test of only 2 
per cent, which condemns them for perpetuation under conditions 
of the interior. The yellow-flowered alfalfa, grown at Rampart sta- 
tion, came through the winter without the slightest winter-killing. 
The hybrid strawberries, which originated at Sitka but which have 
been grown for some years at Rampart and Fairbanks, again win- 
tered to perfection wherever they were so situated that the snow re- 
mained as a cover until late in the spring. 

Progress lias been made in the development of the Matanuska 
experiment station. Work was begun by clearing land in the sum- 
mer of 1917. This spring 50 acres were seeded. A large barn has 
been erected, as well as a dwelling house, hog house, and other build- 
ings. The building program is, however, not completed. It is 
planned to transfer part of the live stock at the Kodiak station to 
Matiinuska. The service has been laboring under a handicap at 
Kodiak. While the cattle placed there have done well, it has not 
been possible to find a market for them. Kodiak is so situated that 
it is practically impossible for buyers to go there to look the cattle 
over and make their selections, the trip being too expensive. It 
was hoped and expected that the country would develop fast enough 
to absorb the surplus stock raised at the Kodiak station, but this 
has not been the case with the result that pure-bred cattle have been 
sold to the butcher. The cost of producing them does not justify 
this procedure. It has therefore been decided that in order to reduce 
expenses at the Kodiak station the herd must be greatly reduced and 
that part of the station located at Kalsin Bay will be closed out, at 
least temporarily, and only such a number of cattle kept at the 
station as can be maintained at the reservation at the town of Kodiak. 
Some of the surplus stock will be transferred to the Fairbanks and 
Matanuska stations, but the greater part of it will be sold to the 
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butcher. At Matanuska station a silo is under construction with 
a view to providing for this increase in live stock, and machinery and 
implements will be purchased to facilitate the work. 

At this writing the outlook is fine for good crops at all the stations 
and throughout the agricultural regions of Alaska. The seeding was 
done at the proper time under normal conditions, and it is expected 
that a large crop of grain will be harvested particularly in the 
regions about Fairbanks and in the Matanuska Valley. 

At the Sitka station the work with hybrid strawberries is pro- 
gressing favorably. Approximately 2,000 varieties, all of them 
raised from seed and most of them represented by only one plant of 
each kind, are under observation and they hold forth promisee. More 
than 200 varieties of seedling potatoes, originated at this station, 
are under observation, the object being to develop a potato that 
shall be early enough to be successfully grown anywhere in Alaska 
and at the same time possess all the good qualities that are demanded 
of a good potato. 

REINDEER. 

Reindeer were first imported from Siberia under the direction of 
the United States Bureau of Education, with the object of making 
the natives economically independent. Laplanders were then brought 
to Alaska to instruct the natives in the care of reindeer, and the im- 
portation of the animals was continued during the 10 succeeding 
years until by 1902 the number had reached 1,280. Under a system 
of apprenticeship the distribution of reindeer among the natives has 
become widespread, and native ownership is perpetuated by prohibit- 
ing the sale or female deer except to natives. To-day reindeer herds 
are scattered from Point Barrow to the Alaska Peninsula and their 
number is estimated at 216,000, two-thirds of which belong, to the 
natives and one-third to Lapps and whites. 

With the increase in the number of reindeer, parasitical diseases 
made their appearance, and although the industry had reached great 
proportions, scientific supervision was lacking. In 1920 Congress 
appropriated $25,000 for the investigation and development of the 
reindeer industry, and this work was assigned to the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Experts were sent to Alaska, and the problems 
were studied on the ground and a reconnaissance made of areas suh> 
able for grazing. As soon as the causes of the diseases were ascer- 
tained, the native herders were instructed in their prevention and an 
immediate improvement is looked for. An attempt will be made to 
capture big caribou bulls for use as breeding stock in order to build 
up the size of the reindeer. 

It is estimated that 2,000 carcasses will be shipped from Nome 
this year, at a price of from $10 to $25 a carcass. An outlet should 
be provided for the yearly surplus in order to stabilize the value of 
the reindeer. 



Following an unusually dry spring and early summer, the latter 
half of 1920 was deficient in precipitation over uie greater portion of 
the Yukon Valley. Droughty conditions in the agricultural districts 
of that drainage basin were not materially relieved until the occur - 
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rence of moderately heavy rains on August 12. Although late hay 
and potatoes were much revived, the' rains came too late to insure 
good crops of grain, the yields of which were reduced to about two- 
thirds of the normal. In the southeastern section the month of July 
was one of the driest on record, but the other extreme prevailed on 
the Seward Peninsula, where all monthly records of heavy rainfall 
were broken. In the vicinity of Council much damage to placer 
mines and mining equipment was occasioned by flooded streams inci- 
dent to the heavy rains. Extraordinarily heavy rains occurred also 
in August in the extreme southeastern portion of the Territory, 
Ketchikan receiving 33.90 inches, of which amount 19.64 inches fell 
on the 4th, 5th, and 6th. 

Other features of the weather diirine the last half of 1920 were the 
low temperatures over a part of the Yukon Valley in October, and 
the mild conditions of November and December in that region. Tem- 
peratures of 70° or above occurred generally in July and in most 
localities in August, while readings of 80° or above were recorded at a 
number of places in the southeast and the interior valleys. 

The first killing frosts of the season occurred in the middle and 
upper Yukon Valley during the last 10 days of August, but in the 
agricultural districts of the' Tanana and Matanuska Valleys destruc- 
tive temperatures were not experienced until the middle of Septem- 
ber, and in the lower Yukon and lower Kuskokwim Valleys not until 
September 22. In the southeastern part of the Territory vegetation 
was not materially damaged by frosts until October 7. 

The first zero readings of the winter were recorded in the upper 
Yukon Valley on October 5, an unusually early date. Except at 
mountain elevations, the dates of the first appreciable snowfall 
ranged from September 22 in the Kobuk Valley to December 8 in the 
extreme southeast. Practically no snowfall occurred at sea level in 
the entire southeastern district until the last 10 days of November. 

January and February were abnormally cold throughout the main 
portion oi the Territory, the lowest temperatures of the winter oc- 
curring generally in the first-named month. Excepting March, which 
was comparatively mild over the lower Yukon Valley and Seward 
Peninsula, the remaining three months of the year did not differ ma- 
terially from normal in temperature. June was an unusually pleas- 
ant month in the southeastern section, with an abundance of sun- 
shine. The season as a whole was generally favorable to the growth 
of vegetation, and gardens and crops in general received a good start. 

Notwithstanding low mean temperatures, the main portion of the 
Territory received somewhat more than the usual amount of snowfall 
in January. The same was true, also, of the Pacific coast region in 
February, while the interior valleys had abnormally heavy snowfall 
in March. April and May had somewhat less than the normal amount 
of precipitation over most of the Yukon Valley, while June was 
comparatively dry in the Pacific coast region. 

Taking the winter as a whole, the heaviest snowfall occurred in 
the Pacific coast region from Cape Spencer westward to Cook Inlet, 
Valdez having the greatest total, 264.5 inches. At Ketchikan the 
total for the winter, 24.3 inches, was the least on record for that 
station, although the amount of rain and melted snow for the year, 
171.12 inches, was greater than at any other station in the Territory. 
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Except in elevated mountain districts the winter's snow cover dis- 
appeared over most of the southeastern section during the latter part 
of February. This early date was due not so much to mild tempera- 
tures as to a deficiency in the actual amount of snowfall. In other 
parts of the Territory the dates ranged from the middle of March at 
Kodiak to the latter part of May in the upper Koyukuk Valley and 
Seward Peninsula. At Matanuska, in the agricultural section of the 
Matanuska Valley, the snow cover had melted away by the end of 
March, and at Fairbanks, in the Tanana Valley, during the last 
decade of May. 

Navigation on inland waterways ended, as usual, in October. The 
first streams to be closed by ice were the Kobuk on the 2d and the up- 
per Koyukuk on the 4th. The unusually early cold snap of October 4 
and 5 temporarily closed portions of the upper Yukon, but the chan- 
nel did not freeze over finally in some sections until well into No- 
vember. The Kuskokwim, at Aniak, did not freeze over until No- 
vember 6, while the roadstead at Nome was open until November 11. 
At Barrow, on the extreme northern Arctic coast, the ice set on 
October 9. Navigation in the upper Yukon during the latter part of 
September and the forepart of October was carried on with great 
difficulty by reason of the extremely low stage of the river, a condi- 
tion due in part at least to the deficiency in precipitation during the 
summer. 

In the spring of 1921 navigation opened at Anchorage on March 
23. The ice broke in the Tanana River at Nenana on May 11 and in 
the Yukon at Eagle on the same date. At Tanana the breakup oc- 
curred on the 7th and at Holy Cross, in the lower river, on the 20th. 
The Koyukuk ice broke at Allakaket on the 18th, the Noatak River 
at Noatak on the 25th, and the Kobuk at Noorvik on the 31st. In 
the roadstead at Nome the breakup occurred on June 1. 

On the following page will be found a table giving temperature 
and precipitation data for the year for representative stations in the 
various sections of the Territory; also similar data for Bismarck, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York 
for purposes of comparison. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS. 

The shortage of labor which was experienced in the industries of 
the Territory, particularly mining, during the year 1919 no longer 
obtains. 

The fisheries industry gave employment to 20,565 persons during 
the year and paid for their labor the sum of $11,373,400 in wages. 

In the lode-mining industry 1,816 men were employed, the total 
pay roll for the year amounting to $3,788,650. ' This pay roll was 
divided as follows: 

Gold lode mining ?1, 911, 478. 68 

Copper mining 1, 813, 728. 57 

Silver-lead mining 18, 924. 12 

Nonmetallle group „ 40, 528. 74 

Placer mining engaged the labor of 1,955 men, according to incom- 
plete reports received covering the industry. No data are available 
as to the pay roll of this branch of mining. 

The average earnings of each employee in the fisheries industry 
during the year 1920 was about 10 per cent higher than in 1919. 

The wage schedules prevailing in the mining industry during the 
war years have been but slightly reduced at some properties and at 
others not at all. 

No labor disturbances have occurred in the Territory during the 
year, nor has Alaska had to contend with an unemployment problem 
such as has vexed almost all sections of the States. The construc- 
tion work on the Government railroad not only absorbed any surplus 
labor that might otherwise have remained unemployed in the Terri- 
tory, but cave work to several hundred men who came to Alaska 
from the States during the early months of 1921. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey should receive every possible sup- 
port from Congress, as no development in coastal Alaska can be 
undertaken without correct charts of the harbors and waterways. 
Some of the worst wrecks in Alaska have occurred in uncharted 
waters. Many of the present charts are merely adaptations from the 
works of the early explorers and navigators. The policy of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is to expedite the surveys as funds are 
made available. 

The general plan for surveys of the navigable waters of Alaska is 
a continuation of the much-needed surveys of the commercial routes 
through the inside passages and along the outer coast. 

There is immediate need for the completion of the wire drag sur- 
veys through southeast Alaska covering the main arteries of com- 
merce from Dixon Entrance, by Ketahikan, Wrangell, and Juneau, 
to the head of Lynn Canal, thence through Chatham Strait, Icy 
Strait, and Cross Sound. This is now in progress and about 80 per 
cent completed. On completing the mam thoroughfare the side 
channels, harbors, bays, etc., will be taken up in order of their 
importanca 

The hydrographic and topographic surveys now in progress along 
the outer coast northward from Dixon Entrance will be extended 
northward to a junction with completed work in the vicinity of Sitka 
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and Cross Sound and carried northward from there to Yakutat Bay 
and thence westward. This will include all the offshore soundings 
out to the 1,000-fathom curve. The survey steamer Surveyor has 
been assigned to this work, commencing her operations in the vicinity 
of Meares Pass, west coast of Dall Island. 

The much-needed surveys in Prince William Sound are to be 
completed when a vessel suitable fur work in this fairly pro- 
tected area becomes available. From Latouche and Montague Is- 
lands westward to Shelikof Strait surveys, which are totally lack- 
ing along the exposed coast, can only be accomplished by seagoing 
vessels with facilities for placing subparties in camp and remaining 
outside during bad weather. 

The steamer Surveyor was engaged last year on the outer coast 
west of Shelikof Strait, but, as previously stated, has been assigned 
this season to the outside coast of southeast Alaska and a modern 
surveying ship of her type is needed to continue the work in this 
section. 

Scattered surveys have been made westward from Shelikof Strait 
and in the Bering Sea. Complete hydrographic and topograpy 
surveys must be made, particularly of the approaches to the passages 
and ports, where the needs of commerce demand the protection given 
through adequate knowledge of the depths and location of dangers. 
A study of the currents and tides will be made as a further safeguard 
for navigation. 

Scattering surveys have been made in a strenuous effort to meet 
the needs of commerce, but the industries have far outstripped the 
progress of these surveys, wholely through lack of sufficient per- 
sonnel and equipment with which to keep apace. The various ac- 
tivities along the coast are scattered, and it will require a large in- 
crease in the present surveying force to coordinate the work that 
now lies in groups from Dixon Entrance to Bering Sea. 

The making of surveys and supplying of reliable charts for the 
urgent needs of Alaska are wholly depending upon the surveying 
vessels and wire-drag launches available for the work. In order that 
the proposed work can be carried on in a measure, the survey is in 
immediate need of two modern surveying vessels of the Surveyor 
type, a lighter vessel for work in Prince William Sound, and four 
especially designed launches for carrying the heavy equipment used 
in towing and handling the wire-drag apparatus. 

FIELD STATION AMI) BOATHOUSE IN ALASKA. 

Since 18&8 practically the entire facilities of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey on the Pacific coast of the United States have been 
employed in Alaska in an effort to keep pace with the growing com- 
merce carried on with its coast ports. Daring the period from 1907 
to 1915 three of the survey's' vessels were employed in southeast 
Alaska in an effort to obtain by means of adequate surveys accurate 
charts to assist in the commercial development of the country. To 
assist in this work launches were employed for the development of 
shoal areas and ledges and to search out intricate areas where the 
larger vessels could not be maneuvered. A small hoathouse on the 
naval reservation at Sitka was used to house these launches during 
the winter season, and the naval station at that place was used as 
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the base station for surveying operations up until 1907, when it be- 
came necessary to remove the launch equipment to a place more ac- 
cessible to the working grounds in southeast Alaska.- Ketchikan was 
selected for this purpose and a boathouse constructed at Metlakatla, 
on Annette Island, for housing the launches and storing such of the 
equipment as it was found advisable to leave in Alaska. 

In 1914 wire-drag work was begun in southeast Alaska, and from 
1915 to the entering of the United States into the World War two 
parties were employed. The launches used upon the work were char- 
tered makeshifts remodeled to serve as bet* they could, and were re- 
turned to the owners at the end of the season. At the termination of 
the war, relief came in a measure to this very unsatisfactory way of 
procuring equipment. The Navy supplied the survey with a number 
of large launches, which were made suitable after alteration for 
assisting in the wire-drag work. 

The additional equipment made it possible to resume survey work 
with increased activity in southeast Alaska, and the necessity for 
providing suitable space for housing the equipment at the most ad- 
vantageous point has been solved. There are to-day four large steam 
launches and seven large motor launches which will remain in 
Alaska during the winters, as it is not practicable to tow them or 
run them south when the approach of winter weather makes it no 
longer economical to attempt wire-drag and other survey work. To 
these will be added during the coming year two large motor launches, 
which are now stored in Seattle. The repairs incident to the upkeep 
of this equipment, together with repairs to the wire-drag apparatus, 
can only oe accomplished after the close of the surveying season and 
must of necessity be completed before the opening of the season, in 
the early spring. 

There has been serious thought given to the case of this assembled 
equipment, its upkeep, and its apportionment to parties given the 
task of sweeping the channels with the wire drag, and extending the 
surveys to meet the need of commerce.- With this in mind, a site has 
been selected near Ketchikan and a boat storage and ways for haul- 
ing out are now being prepared. In addition there should be a 
wharf that can be used oy the larger vessels for storing coal and sup- 
plies needed in the field of operation. 

The -rapid development of Alaska along commercial lines is well 
illustrated by the request for surveys and for information pertaining 
to areas where newly selected sites for proposed industries have been 
chosen. There are, especially in southeast Alaska, some of the finest 
water-power sites on the Pacific coast, which have attracted the at- 
tention of capital with a view to establishing pulp mills and other 
industries. The water approach to these sites must of necessity be 
surveyed, dragged, and the dangers charted. The most important of 
Alaska water-power projects at this time and one which has been 
developed to a considerable extent is located at Port Snettisham. It 
it; located in the midst of a well-timbered section and surrounded by 
other valuable material resources easily accessible. An urgent re- 
quest for a more complete survey of the approaches to this impor- 
tant site has been received through one of the survey parties now op- 
erating in its vicinity. 

To keep more closely in touch with the needs for such surveys it is 
proposed to establish in southeast Alaska a permanent field station 
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of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. This will enable the public to 
obtain advance information of the navigable waters where surveys 
are partially completed or totally lacking. With a survey officer 
available at such a station, small surveys and examinations can be 
made at once and much valuable information obtained which will 
enable commercial interests to locate at points accessible to the pas- 
senger and freight steamers plying between Alaska and United Stetea 
ports. 

INTERIOR SURVEYS OF ALASKA. 

There is urgent need in Alaska to-day of a more comprehensive 
plan of survey. Existing surveys have been governed in location by 
the urgency of local demands. To every intelligent user of maps or 
of surveying data there is evident the necessity for some system of 
control for tying together local survevs. 

The history of the development of the general survey of the United 
States is a sufficient warning against permitting local surveys to out- 
strip the control surveys. Litigation costing millions of dollars had 
its origin in the poorly controlled surveys of the South, Southwest, 
and West, and this litigation was not alone between individuals but 
between corporations, counties, and States. Boundary commissions 
are still in existence to settle disputes concerning boundaries between 
States, while existing surveys have been adjusted and readjusted as 
each successive contact was made with other surveys on their boun- 
daries. 

One other requirement is necessary to avoid wasted effort, delays, 
and costly later adjustments. Alaskan surveys must not only be 
bound together as a whole but they must also he connected in their 
proper geographical position with the remainder of the surveys of 
the continent. The United States, Canada, and Mexico have all 
- adopted the same basis for their horizontal control, which is called 
the North American datum. To provide for this connection observa- 
tions have been begun by the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey with the cooperation of the Canadian Government on a chain of 
primary tri angulation to reach from the vicinity of Seattle, through 
southeast Alaska, to the upper portion of the Yukon River, where it 
crosses the Alaskan boundary. From that point lines of triangulation 
will extend through Alaska over selected routes. 

This scheme of triangulation will lead northward across Dixon 
Entrance, thence up Clarence Strait just eastward of Ketchikan, pass- 
ing to the eastward of Kupreanof and Admiralty Islands, and up 
Lynn Canal to where the scheme again crosses into Canadian territory. 

With a connection to the continental triangulation thus provided 
for at the Alaskan-Canadian boundary near Eagle, primary triangu- 
lation and precise levels should be extended down the Yukon to the 
Tanana at the same time that similar control is being run over the 
line of the Alaska Railway from Cook Inlet to a junction with the 
Yukon line near Fairbanks. At Cook Inlet the primary control 
would connect with an extensive belt of tertiary triangulation reach- 
ing east to Prince William Sound, which would thus be connected 
to the North American datum. This one line would also connect up 
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many important isolated surreys of the land office and the Geological 
Survey in the interior of Alaska. 

The many detached harbor and channel surveys in southeast Alaska 
will be rapidly increased in number by the opening up of new mines, 
by the investigation of water-power projects, and sites for wood-pulp 
factories. Neither future nor existing surveys can be placed in their 
proper position on published charts until primary control is estab- 
lished. 

The section surveys by the land office, the surveys by the Forest 
Service of the boundaries of forest reservations, the topographical 
surveys and mineral investigations of the Geological Survey in the 
interior of Alaska are being greatly retarded by the lack of primary 
triangulation. The regions Bordering the Yukon, Susitna, Copper, 
and Tanana Rivers are the greatest sufferers in this respect. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has for many.years asked for an ap- 
propriation to begin this work and promises a vigorous prosecution 
of it as soon as funds can be secured. 

The Director of the Coast and Geodetic Survey spent part of the 
field season of 1920 in Alaska in investigating the most urgent needs 
of the country and is thoroughly impressed with the urgency of the 
surveys as connected with the industrial growth of the Territory. 

I heartily recommend increased appropriations to carry out the 
plans for future operations. 

AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 

Ten new lights were established in Alaska by the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice since June 30, 1920. Three lights were changed from fixed to 
flashing, and 1 gas and whistling buoy, 3 gas and bell buoys, and 6 
buoys of other types, and 1 beacon were established. 

Before the present season is over several new lights will be estab- 
lished as well as a number of unlighted aids. A number of new aids 
to navigation will be installed before the close of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1922. 

The total number of aids to navigation in Alaska, including lights, 
gas buoys, fog signals, unlighted buoys, and daymarks, in commission 
at the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, was 548, including 
206 lights and 13 gas buoys, representing an increase of 172 lighted 
aids since June 30, 1910, or about 465 per cent. 

No special appropriation for aids to navigation or other lighthouse 
works in Alaska was made during the fiscal year 1921. Recommenda- 
tions have been submitted for a light and fog signal at or near Cape 
Spencer, $175,000, and for new aids and repairs and improvements 
to existing aids to navigation, etc., in Alaska, $125,000, this item being 
an increase in the authorization of $32,500 contained in the act ap- 
proved June 5, 1920, for fog-signal improvements, etc., at Point 
Retreat and Cape Hinchinbrook Light Stations, for which no appro- 
priation has yet been made. Legislation on the two items so recom- 
mended is now pending in Congress. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 

The reestablishment of the Juneau engineer district on April 1, 
1921, by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, marked a great 
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advance in the maimer of handling the work of improving rivers and 
harbors. The president of the Alaska Road Commission was ap- 
pointed district engineer and the other two members of the commis- 
sion were designated as his assistants. The Alaska district is not 
included in the Northern Pacific division, and the district engineer 
will report directly to the Chief of Engineers in Washington without 
being required to refer matters of importance to Seattle or Portland. 

The president of the Alaska Road Commission was also detailed 
to superintend the construction of or repairs to any aid to naviga- 
tion authorized by Congress in the sixteenth lighthouse district, and 
to act in a consulting capacity in connection therewith, and was 
directed to report by letter to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Only two works of improvement are now authorized, namely, the 
Apoon mouth of the Yukon River and the Nome Harbor. The 
improvement of the Nome Harbor will involve the dredging of a 
basin within the mouth of Snake River and the construction of two 
jetties forming an entrance to the harbor. 

Preliminary examinations and surveys have been authorized in 
connection with the possible improvement of Wrangell Harbor and 
Wrarigell Narrows. Report on the former was submitted in May 
and final surveys are now being completed for the latter. Both re- 
ports should be before Congress at the next session. 

The most important work of the newly created engineer district 
is in connection with the construction of bridges, wharves, and other 
structures over or adjacent to navigable waters, including fish traps, 
both fixed and floating. All permits for the construction of fish 
traps are now handled locally, in close cooperation with the licensing 
bureau of the Territory. Every effort is made to expedite the han- 
dling of the business for the trap operator and, at the same time, to 
safeguard the interests of navigation, compliance with the Federal 
regulations governing the display of lights, etc., frequently being of 
great importance to the operators of small gas boats and fishing 
schooners. 

, TERRITORIAL FINANCES. 

The Territory has its own fiscal system, controlled by laws en- 
acted by the Territorial legislature, the revenues raised thereunder 
being entirely separate and apart from the revenues received by 
the Federal Government from business and trade licenses which are 
covered into and disbursed from the Alaska fund in the Federal 
Treasury. Territorial revenue acts have been amended from time 
to time, the act in effect at this time being chapter 31, Session Laws 
of Alaska, 1921, which imposes the following license taxes: 

Doctors, including persons practicing medicine, surgery, or osteo- 
pathy, attorneys at law, $10. per annum ; optometrists, $15 per an- 
num; dentists, $25 per annum; automobiles, according to capacity 
of car and purpose used, a graded tax of from $10 to $25 per annum ; 
bakeries, a graded tax of $5 per annum for each $1,000 worth of 
business done annually in excess of $1,000; electric light and power 
plants, one-half of 1 per cent per annum of the gross receipts in 
excess of $2,500 and of the net profits from supplies sold; telephone 
companies, one-half of 1 per cent per annum on gross receipts in 
excess of $1,500; waterworks, one-half of 1 per cent per annum on 
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gross receipts in excess of $2,500 ; elam and herring canneries, 2 cents 
per case ; salmon canneries, 7 cents per case on sings and reds or 
sockeyes, 31 cents per case on medium reds, 3 cents per case on all 
others, and an additional license tax of 1 per cent on net income; 
salteries, 10 cents per 100 pounds on red king salmon, 5 cents per 100 
pounds on white king salmon, 10 cents per 100 pounds on codfish, 2i 
cents per 100 pounds on all other salted or mild-cured fish ; fish traps, 
fixed or floating, so-called dummy traps included, $200 per annum ; 
gill nets and stake nets, $2 per 100 fathoms or fraction thereof ; 
seines, $10 for the first 150 fathoms, and $5 additional for each 25 
additional fathoms or fraction thereof; nonresident fishermen, $5 
per annum; cold-storage plants, a graded tax of from $10 to $500 
per annum, according to amount of business done; fish buyers 
(dealers in fresh fish), one-tenth of 1 cent per pound on fish pur- 
chased, except for sale at retail, whether or not the fish buyer oper- 
ates a cold-storage plant; fish-oil works and fertilizer plants. 40 cents 
Eer 50-gallon barrel for oil and 40 cents per ton for fertilizers and 
sh meal ; whale oil and fertilizer, 50 cents per 50-gallon barrel for 
oil and 50 cents per ton for .fertilizer ; laundries, a graded tax of 
from $25 to $75 per annum, according to amount of business done ; 
meat markets, a graded tax of from $50 to $500 per annum, accord- 
ing to amount of business done, and an additional $50 imposed for 
each $20,000 worth of business done in excess of $100,000 per annum ; 
reindeer industry, for each reindeer killed for the market, 25 cents ; 
mercantile establishments doing a business of more than $100,000 per 
annum, $50 per annum on each $20,000 of excess; mining, 1 per cent 
of net income in excess of $5,000; public messengers, $25 per annum; 
ships and shipping, vessels registered in Alaska and engaged in 
local freight and transportation business or in business for hire, $1 
per net ton, customhouse measurement; nonresident hunters, $100 
per annum; dealers in nonalcoholic beverages, $25 per annum; 
manufacturing and repair shops, a graded tax of from $10 to $50 per 
annum, according to number of men employed; sawmills (lumber 
mills and shingle mills), 5 cents per thousand for shingles, and 10 
cents per thousand feet, board measure of lumber, per annum; 
dairies, for each milch cow, $2 per annum ; dealers in firearms, $5 
per annum ; coal dealers, 5 cents per ton sold per annum. 

There is no general system of property taxation in effect in Alaska, 
but the Territory is in receipt of other revenues in addition to license, 
taxes. The railroads pay a tax of 1 per cent of their gross receipts, 
25 per cent of the receipts of the national forests in the Territory 
accruing to the Territory, and a poll-tax act, levying for school pur- 
poses a tax of $5 per annum on all men between the ages of 21 and 50 
years, is in effect. Estates of deceased persons without heirs escheat 
to the Territory, and the legislature of 1919 passed inheritance and 
profits tax laws, but only small results have thus far been realized. 

The 1921 session of the Territorial legislature also enacted a reve- 
nue measure imposing a license tax on the business of fur farming, 
trapping, and trading in pelts and skins of fur-bearing animals, the 
law referred to being chapter 42, Session Laws of Alaska, 1921. This 
law, which is effective from and after August 1, 1921, provides for 
the payment of an annual license fee in the sum of $10 for the busi- 
ness of fur farming. Stationary fur buyers are taxed $25, and 
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itinerant fur buyers $150 per annum, additional taxes being imposed 
on pelts bought, acquired, and sold. 

License taxes collected and other revenues accruing to the Terri- 
tory are covered into and disbursed from the Territorial treasury, 
the fiscal year of the Territory corresponding to the calendar year. 
The condition of the Territorial treasury for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, was as follows: 

Balance of cash on hand January 1, 1920 5414,343.21 

Total receipts from all sources 571, 943. 34 

Total disbursements under appropriations made by the Territorial 

legislature 870, 114. 70 

Balance of cash on hand December 31, 1920 316, 17L 88 

ALASKA FUND. 

The revenues derived by the Federal Government from business 
and trade licenses outside of incorporated towns are collected by the 
clerks of the district courts, deposited to the credit of the Treasurer 
of the United States, and by him credited to the Alaska Fund, under 
the act of Congress approved January 27, 1905. Sixty-five per cent 
of the money paid into this fund is appropriated for the construction 
and repair of roads and trails outside of incorporated towns and 
spent under the direction of the Board of Alaska Boad Commis : 
sioners, 25 per cent for the maintenance of schools outside of incor- 
porated towns, and 10 per cent for the relief of indigents, disbursed ■ 
by the Federal judges, under the act of Congress approved March 
3, 1913. 

The sums collected during the fiscal year 1921, and a comparison 
with the previous fiscal year, are shown in the following statement : 
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180,874.67 




19,134.41 
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The net amount of cash turned into* the Treasury in the fiscal 
year 1921 for the account of the Alaska fund in the first division was, 
however, $68,148.40, the difference of $4,542.80 being the aggregate 
of rebates made and credited to certain salmon canneries for the 
release of salmon fry in lieu of cash payment of taxes on their output. 
The net amount of cash received in the third division for the same 
reason was $79,587.49. 

The act approved June 26, 1906, provides that the catch and 
pack of salmon in Alaska by owners of private salmon hatcheries 
operated in Alaska shall be exempt from all license fees and taxa- 
tion of every nature at the rate of 10 cases of salmon to every 
thousand red or king salmon fry liberated; that is, a rebate of 
40 cents is allowed on every thousand red or king salmon fry re- 
leased. 

The total revenues received from taxes levied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment within incorporated towns from business and trade licenses 
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which were paid by the clerks of the district courts directly to the 

treasurers of the towns were as follows: 
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In addition to the revenue derived by the Federal Government 
from business and trade licenses of all kinds in incorporated towns 
and outside of incorporated towns taxes are levied on fisheries prod- 
ucts as follows: Canned salmon, 4 cents a case; pickled salmon, 10 
cents a barrel ; salt salmon in bulk, 5 cents a hundredweight ; fish oil, 
10 .cents a barrel ; fertilizer, 20 cents a ton. 

TERRITORIAL BANKS. 

At the close of the year covered by this report there were 15 Ter- 
ritorial and 2 National banks doing business in the Territory. The 
Territorial banks are located at Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, 
.Douglas, Juneau, Skagway, Cordova (2), Valdez, Seward, Anchor- 
age (2), Iditarod, Nome, and Hyder; National banks are located at 
Juneau and Fairbanks. During the year there were no changes in 
the Territorial banks, no new ones organized or old ones liquidated 
or suspended, but the number of National banks decreased by one 
during the year, a voluntary liquidation having taken place at 
Seward. 

The Territorial banking board, composed of the governor, the 
secretary, and the treasurer of the Territory, continued its super- 
vision over the Territorial banking institutions. All such were ex- 
amined during the year and made reports of condition and published 
statements under call as required by law. 

Depressed business conditions prevailed in nearly all sections of 
the Territory, there having been no recovery from post-war condi- 
tions during the fore part of the year, general conditions throughout 
the whole country being no doubt reflected during the latter part of 
the year. Combined deposits in the several Territorial banks at call 
of June 25, 1921, totaled $6,353,669.26 as compared with a total of 
$6,620,414.88 at the corresponding call of June 19, 1920. At call of 
June 25, 1921, the combined capital of all Territorial banks totaled 
$655,000, the same as a year ago, combined surplus and undivided 
profits totaled $366,409.69 as compared with $312,742.42 of the pre- 
vious year. On June 30, 1921, under call from the comptroller, the 
two national banks of the Territory showed a combined capital 
amounting to $100,000, surplus and undivided profits of $103,844.14, 
and deposits of $1,463,523.33, aggregate banking totals for the Terri- 
tory on or about June 30, 1921, being approximately as follows: 
Capital, $755,000 ; surplus and undivided profits, $470,000 ; deposits, 
$7,820,000. 
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CORPORATIONS. 

Oil July 1, 1921, there were 224 domestic and 428 foreign corpora- 
tions transacting business within the Territory, a total of 608. dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, there were 30 new domestic 
corporations formed and 31 new foreign corporations registered. 
There were 89 domestic corporations and 91 foreign corporations dis- 
solved during the fiscal year 1920-21. 

NATIONAL FORESTS. 

There are two great national forests in Alaska, the Chugach, com- 
prising 5,130,034 acres, and the Tongass, comprising 15,449,302 acres. 

The total receipts for the national forests in Alaska for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1921, were $61,325. The total cost of administra- 
tion of the two forests for the same period was $60,581.71. 

The total number of applications received for forest homesteads 
on the Tongass is 275, 23 of which were received during the past fiscal 
year. The total number of applications received for lands within 
the Chugach is 418, only 6 of which were received during the past 
fiscal year. Patent survey is made by the Forest Service, free of 
charge, for all national forest homesteads just as soon as the appli- 
cant has complied with the homestead law. 

The agricultural reconnoissance begun June 1, 1918, is being con- 
tinued during the field season of 1921 and such areas as are found 
more suitable for agricultural than for other purposes will be opened 
to settlement and entry under the general homestead laws. 

There are at present 837 occupancy permits in effect on the Tongass 
Forest. These permits cover a variety of uses to which national 
forest lands are made to serve the needs of the domestic and com- 
mercial population. Among the many uses are 68 canneries and salt- 
eries, 1 whaling station, 49 fur farms, and 719 miscellaneous permits 
covering agriculture and cultivation, cabin sites, cemeteries, churches 
and missions, hotel and road houses, storage grounds, residences, saw- 
mills, tramways, conduits, etc. There are 200 occupancy permits in 
effect on the Chugach. 

From the Tongass Forest sales were made covering 140,749,490 
board feet of saw timber and piling; and 32,636,570 board, feet were 
actually cut during the fiscal year. From the Chugach Forest 79 
sales were made covering 4,146,480 board feet ; 4,244,160 board feet 
of saw timber and piling were cut during the fiscal year. 

In addition to the timber sold on the Chugach, the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission cut approximately 4,200,000 board feet 
under free use. Many other free use permits are granted annually 
to settlers, who are privileged to secure what they need for domestic 
purposes at such points as are most convenient to them. 

The Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Territory 
of Alaska, has definitely outlined a road-building program within the 
national forests of Alaska. Cooperative agreements have been ap- 

§ roved and the followingprojects are now under construction by the 
ureau of public roads : Ketchikan- Wards Cove Road, Salmon River 
Road, Juneau-Eagle River Road, Glacier Highway, Petersburg-Scow 
Bay Road, Cordova-Eyak Lake Road, Quartz Creek-Russian River 
Road, Katalla Road, and Seward-Kenai Road. 
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In addition to the roads, the Forest Service has completed or has 
under construction pact trails or plank walks, at an expense of 
$86,295.96, at the following points : 

From the mouth of the Stikene River to Little Andrew Creek, on 
the Stikene, pack trail. 

Hadley-Salt Chuck, Kasnan Bay, pack trail- 
Sea level, pack trail from tidewater to first lake. 

Hoonah village to Hoonah Cannery, pack trail. 

Bailey Bay to Bailey Bay Hot Springs, pack trail. 

Tenakee, board walk through the village. 

Warm Springs Bay, board walk from tidewater to springs. 

Port Alexander, board walk through the village. 

Craig, board walk through the village. 

Cape Fanshaw, board walk and trail connecting canneries and 
village. 

Harris Creek trail, from tidewater on 12-Mile Arm, Prince of 
Wales Island, to Harris Creek Gold Mine. 

Kake, trail and walk, from Kake village to cannery. 

Fish Creek, pack trail horse, Salmon River district. 

Swan Lake, pack trail, Carroll Inlet. 

Karta River trail, Kasaan Bay. 

The work of securing continuous stream-flow data for the larger 
water-power sites is being continued in cooperation with the United 
States Geological Survey. Records covering a period of five years 
are now available for many of the most important power sites in 
southeastern Alaska. The investigations are constantly being ex- 
tended to new streams. The Forest Service and the Federal Power 
Commission are cooperating in reconnaissance surveys of power 
sites which give approximate information on storage facilities, 
heads, character of dam sites, length of conduits, and power 
capacities. 

The Forest Service has been making strenuous efforts to have the 
pulp and paper industry developed on the national forests of Alaska, 
believing that the time is now at hand when the use of Alaska's 
enormous timber and water-power resources for this purpose is an 
economic possibility. Equitable timber sale conditions have been 
formulated; 14 large areas of pulp timber tributary to as many 
power sites have been blocked out and timber survey parties have to 
date cruised and mapped 145,000 acres of these lands. All informa- 
tion on timber and water power that is obtained is placed at the dis- 
posal of prospective purchasers. 

A sale of 1000,000,000 board feet of timber was made last year to 
a company that has since started a small ground wood pulp mill at 
Port Snettisham. Two pulp-wood units containing 600,000,000 and 
2,000,000,000 board feet of timber, respectively, are now being ad- 
vertised for sale on the applications of interested companies. The 
outlook for the early development in Alaska of the pulp and paper 
manufacturing industry is very encouraging. 

A separate administrative district was made for the national 
forests of Alaska on January 1, 1921. The district forester in 
charge is resident in Alaska and is empowered to dispose of 90 to 
95 per cent of national forest business without referring it to Wash- 
ington or elsewhere. This method of procedure greatly expedites 
action. 
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WATER-POWER INVESTIGATIONS IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 

Stream gauging in southeastern Alaska was suspended for lack 
of funds. The following is a brief summary of this work to April 
30 1921 : 

Ketchikan Creek. — No record was kept by the survey after the 
gauge washed out on December 17, 1919. The Ketchikan Citizens 1 
Light & Power Co. propose to install another gauge at the same 
place and continue the record. 

Falls and Porcupine Creeks. — These stations were discontinued 
by the survey about September 1, 1920, because the Alaska Nickel 
Mines Co. dismantled their mining camp at Nickel and dispensed 
with services of the watchman who was caring for the two recorders. 

Grindstone Creek. — This station was discontinued December 31, 
1920, and records removed by Forest Service. 

Sheep Creek.— Station discontinued May 1 and recorder taken out. 

The survey maintained the records of flow from January 1, 1921, 
to April 30, 1921, at the following 15 stations : 

Myrtle Creek, Fish Creek, Swan Lake, Orchard Lake, Shelockum 
Lake, Karta River. Cascade Creek, Green Lake, Baranof Lake, 
Sweetheart Falls, Crater Lake, Long River, Carlson Creek, Sheep 
Creek, and Gold Creek. After May 1, 1921, the Forest Service con- 
tinued the operation of the gauges and computation of the stream- 
flow records at the first 10 of these stations. The record at Crater 
and Long River will probably be secured by the Speel River project. 
The record at Carlson Creek may be secured by the Alaska Gastineau 
Mining Co. Sheep Creek was abandoned and recorder taken out. 
The records at Gold Creek will be kept in operation by the Alaska 
Electric Light & Power Co. at Juneau. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

During the fiscal year 1921, 24 fractional townships were ap- 
proved, covering 557.62 miles and embracing 99,566.71 acreB. Of 
these, 10 townships are on the Seward meridian, 6 townships on the 
Fairbanks meridian, and 8 townships on the Copper River meridian. 

There have been surveyed in Alaska to this date 176 townships, 
whole and fractional, 98 on the Seward meridian, 52 on the Fair- 
banks meridian, and 26 on the Copper River meridian. 

There were approved during the year 92 mineral surveys, em- 
bracing 267 locations, 13 forest homestead surveys, and 6 miscel- 
laneous surveys. 

During the present surveying season the rectangular surveys will 
be extended on the Kenai Peninsula along the Government railroad 
at Fairbanks and at Cold Bay and along the north shore of Icy 
Strait 

SCHOOLS. 

Alaska schools for white children and children of mixed blood 
who lead a civilized life are of two classes, viz, schools in incorpo- 
rated towns and districts and schools outside incorporated towns 
and districts. The former are supported entirely by local district 
taxation and by Territorial appropriations, 25 per cent of the cost 
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of maintenance being provided by the incorporated town or district 
and 75 per cent by the Territory up to a limit of $15,000 annually to 
any one district. The latter are allotted 25 per cent of the Alaska 
fund, which consists of a variety of Federal taxes collected in 
the Territory and which annually nets the schools approximately 
$50,000. The balance of the moneys required for the maintenance 
of these schools is appropriated by the Territory. During the past 
few years the Alaska fund has not been sufficiently large to provide 
for more than 40 per cent of the cost of schools in communities out- 
side incorporated towns and districts. 

Alaska schools, including public elementary and high schools and 
all public educational institutions, are under the general supervision 
of a Territorial board of education with the commissioner of educa- 
tion, Juneau, Alaska, as the chief executive officer of the board. 
There are no institutions of higher learning in active operation. The 
Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines was erected and 
partially equipped in 1918. Failure of the Territorial legislature, 
which convened in 1919, to make any appropriation for its comple- 
tion or maintenance delayed the opening of the institution. How- 
ever, the legislature at its 1921 session included the college in the 
appropriation bill and provided a sufficient amount of funds to equip 
the building and maintain the institution during the school year 
1922-23. The board of trustees are making plans to formally open 
the school during the summer of 1922. 

The number of teachers employed in the schools of Alaska during 
the school year 1920-21 was 165, representing an increase of 2 over 
the number employed for the preceding year. Alaska teachers are 
superior to those employed in the majority of the States in at least 
two particulars, viz, in training and experience. Seventy-nine per 
cent are either normal school or college graduates. Eighty per cent 
of the normal school and college graduates have had advanced study 
of from six weeks to two years. Ninety per cent of those who are 
not graduates have had more than one year of study beyond gradua- 
tion from high school. Ninetr-four per cent of Alaska teachers are 
experienced teachers. Fifty-five per cent have had previous experi- 
ence in Alaska. But 2 per cent are under 21 years of age. The 
average teaching experience of Alaska teachers is 7.8 years. 

The average salary of principals and superintendents is $2,150; 
of high-school teachers, $1,600; and of elementary-school teachers, 
$1,500. 

The following towns maintain schools in which four years of high- 
school work is offered: Anchorage, Douglas, Fairbanks, Juneau, 
Ketchikan, Skagway, Valdez, and Wrangell. Cordova offers a 
three-year course, while Haines, Nome, Petersburg, and Seward give 
two years of high-school work. Five of the four-year high schools — 
Anchorage, Douglas, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Ketchikan — are ac- 
credited at the University of Washington. Two high schools — An- 
chorage and Juneau — have teacher-training departments in which 
special subjects are offered to students during the fourth year of 
regular work and throughout a fifth or additional year. 

vocational subjects are taught in the majority of the larger schools 
and in a number of the smaller ones. Manual training is in the cur- 
riculum of 12 schools, which enroll approximately one-half of the 
total pupils in the schools of the Territory; domestic science occupies 
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a similar place, while eight high schools have organized commercial 
courses. Six schools are equipped with moving-picture projectors, 
thus making this type of instruction available to more than one-third 
of the children enrolled in the schools. 

Subjects which receive special emphasis are Americanism, phys- 
ical education, and thrift. The schools observed three national school 
weeks during the past year, viz, American speech week, school week, 
and national week of song. 

SCHOOLS IN INCORPORATED TOWNS AND INCORPORATED DISTRICTS. 

There are 16 schools in incorporated towns and one incorporated 
school district, which are largely supported by Territorial appropria- 
tion. The per capita cost of these schools for the school year 1920-21 
was $105.84, as compared with $101.82 for the school year 1919-20 
and $88.10 for the school year 1918-19. Following is a statistical 
report showing the enrollment and cost of these schools : 
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SCHOOLS OUTSIDE OF INCORPORATED TOWNS AND INCORPORATED DISTRICTS. 

Schools were maintained in 51 districts outside of incorporated 
towns and incorporated school districts during the school year 
1920-21. The per capita cost of these schools was $108.34, as com- 
pared with $100.74 for the school year 1919-20, and $90.56 for the 
school year 1918-19. The following statistical table contains de- 
tailed information regarding the enrollment and cost of these schools : 
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CITIZENSHIP NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

Interest in citizenship night schools during the school year 1920-21 
was not so keen as during the preceding year. But 8 schools con- 
ducted citizenship classes, as compared with 11 for the year 1919-20. 
The enrollment tor the year just closed was 287, as compared with 
408 for the preceding year. The fact that fewer schools were estab- 
lished and that there was a consequent decline in enrollment was, to 
some extent at least, the result of general business depression, and 
particularly of the decline in the mining industry. 

The attendance of students was somewhat irregular, due to the 
nature of their employment, thus making the work difficult from the 
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instructor's standpoint. Xenana had by far the best record of at- 
tendance, with a total enrollment of 14 students and an average at- 
tendance of 9 each session. 

The total expense of maintaining the 8 schools was $2,408.25. 
This represents an average of $8.60 for each student enrolled. 

The subjects presented were arithmetic, English (including read- 
ing, spelling, and grammar), geography, hygiene, penmanship, 
TJnited States civics, and United Slates history. 

Schools were in session on from two to five nights per week for 
periods ranging from four to six months in length. Eleven instruc- 
tors were employed, of which number 5 were men and 6 were 
women. Out of 287 students enrolled, 61 are citizens of the United 
States, 57 have taken out their first citizenship papers, and the re- 
mainder, 169, are aliens. 

Thirty-two nationalities were represented in the enrollment, as 
follows, the figures indicating the number of each nationality en- 
rolled : 
Africans (black) — 



Alaskans (natives) — 



Filipinos _. 

French 

Germans _. 
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TOURIST TRAVEL. 



During the World War the diversion of tourist travel from Europe 
to other parts of the world manifested itself in a heavier travel to 
Alaska, and as the scenic beauty and grandeur of the Territory have 
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become known the number of visitors to Alaska has been increasing 
yearly. During the calendar year 1920, 4,319 tourists visited Alaska, 
as compared with approximately 1,800 in 1919. The completion of 
the Government railroad next year will make the Mount McKinley 
region, with its many attractions, readily accessible to the tourist. 
Additional steamship facilities are promised for the next tourist sea- 
son, and the outlook for a general stimulation of travel to Alaska 
is very good. 

THE ALASKA HISTORICAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 



The act of Congress approved June 6, 1900, under which the Alaska 
Historical Library and Museum was created, provided for its mainte- 
nance by the retention of certain fees in a fund designated as the 
historical library fund. Since then, by gift and purchase, the library 
has acquired a fine collection of works on the early explorations and 
settlement of Alaska, many of the books being no longer obtainable. 
All newspapers and periodicals printed in the Territory since 1889, 
constituting 655 volumes, and Government and State publications, 
are available for public reference. 

The library is maintained in the wooden building which contains 
the offices of the governor. The space available for the library has 
long since become inadequate and many books are now stored in the 
basement of the governor's house. New quarters should be provided, 
as there is an ever-present danger of loss of priceless documents by 
fire. 



Owing to the lack of space the museum existed in name only until 
after the incorporation of the Alaska Historical Association a year 
ago. Funds were raised by public subscription and many donations 
of curios and antiquities were made by the residents of the Territory. 
Thus supplemented by public subscription, the historical library and 
museum fund was found sufficient to purchase a part of the Neuman 
collection of Eskimo antiquities, said to be the most complete of its 
kind in the world. The many objects of native handicraft graphi- 
cally illustrate the life and customs of the aboriginal races of Alaska 
before their contact with white man and their attempt to adapt them- 
selves to his way. The legislature at its last session appropriated 
$15,000 for the purchase of the remainder of the Neuman collection, 
but made no provision for its maintenance or purchase of additional 
collections. The entire collection is now installed in rented quarters, 
unprotected from loss by fire. The most valuable recent acquisitions 
are the Bush mineral collection, which contains samples of ore from 
almost every mine developed since the Klondike rush, and the relief 
map of southeastern Alaska, prepared under the direction of Cana- 
dian authorities on the occasion of the meeting of the Alaska 
Boundary Tribunal in 1903, which was presented by the Canadian 
Government to the Territory of Alaska in June, 1921.- 

The museum has become a center of great interest. It iias been 
visited by thousands of tourists and residents of the Territory, and is 
now a recognized part of the city's educational system. 
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Receipts during the fiscal year total $8,154.92 and disbursements 
$6,442.93, leaving a balance on July 1 of $1,711.99 in the historical 
library and museum fund. 

HEALTH CONDITIONS. 

Since the passage of legislation providing for the suppression of 
epidemics and the registration of communicable diseases, health con- 
ditions in the Territory have steadily improved. The work of the 
health department was further facilitated in 1919 by the creation of 
the office of commissioner of health for the Territory, with broad 
powers. The salary provided, however, is not sufficient to allow the 
commissioner to devote his time exclusively to the duties of his office. 

Owing to the vast extent of the Territory and the fact that it is 
sparsely settled ; it is not always possible to secure the services of a 
licensed physician or surgeon in the remote communities, and the 
dispensing of medicine falls upon the Government school-teachers 
and nurses. Of special importance, therefore, is the work recently 
undertaken by the Red Cross in the Territory of organizing classes 
for instruction in hygiene and nursing. 

RELIEF MEASURES. 

The Territory provides generously for the relief of the aged and 
indigent, for dependent children, for the rescue and relief of lost 
persons, and for the Pioneers' Home at Sitka. 

The Pioneers' Home is located at Sitka and is entirely supported 
by the Territory. Any worthy pioneer incapable of self-support, 
who is qualified by five years of residence in Alaska, may apply to 
the board of trustees for admission to the home. 

The inmates are well cared for and the maximum of freedom is 
allowed them. A hospital has recently been completed for the care 
of the sick and bedridden. 

The home is conducted by a board of three trustees, of which the 
governor is chairman. This board also passes on applications for 
pensions, which are granted to indigent residents of Alaska who have 
attained the age of 65 years in the case of men, 60 years in the case 
of women, and who have resided in the Territory for 15 consecutive 
years immediately preceding the filing of their applications. 

On June 30 there were 67 inmates. During the year 24 pioneers 
were admitted to the home, 6 were discharged^ and 14 died. On the 
same date 95 pioneers were drawing pensions, 14 of which were 
women. 

NATIVES OF ALASKA. 

The work of the bureau of education among the native races of 
Alaska includes the maintenance of the schools, the furnishing of 
medical relief, the fostering of commercial enterprises in the vil- 
lages, the oversight of the reindeer industry, and to a limited extent 
the support of destitute adults and orphans. 

During the year the field force in Alaska consisted of 6 super- 
intendents, 134" teachers, 8 physicians, and 15 nurses. Sixty-seven 
schools were in operation. In addition it was necessary to maintain 
orphanages at Kanakanak, on Nushagak Bay, and at Tyonek, on 
Cook Inlet, for the support of children left orphans as the result 
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of the epidemic of influenza which prevailed in those regions during 
1918 and 1919. 

By the opening of schools in the villages of Angoon in southeastern 
Alaska, at Chitina, on the Copper River, and on the Aleutian 
Islands, Akutan, and Umnak the work of the bureau of education 
was extended into regions not hitherto reached. 

For the support of the medical work of the bureau among the 
natives of Alaska during the year Congress appropriated the sum 
of $90,000, to be expended with the advice and cooperation of the 
United States Public Health Service. Hospitals were in operation 
at Juneau, Kanakanak, Akiak, Nulato, and Noorvik; 8 physicians 
and 15 nurses were employed. Each school has a carefully selected 
stock of medicines and supplies for use by the teacher in relieving 
minor ailments of the inhabitants of the village in which the school 
is located. 

Cooperative store companies, capitalized with the natives' own 
monev and managed by the natives themselves with the advice and 
oversight of the teacher, are maintained in 10 villages. These 
organizations are of great financial and educational benefit to the 
villages in which they are located. In several settlements sawmills 
producing lumber for local use and for sale in neighboring com- 
munities are in successful operation. The accounts of these com- 
panies are audited annually by representatives of the bureau. The 
two most important of these enterprises are at Metlakatla and Hyda- 
burg, in southeastern Alaska. 

Instruction in agriculture is being developed through school gar- 
dens, with very gratifying results, especially in the Kuskokwim, 
Kotzebue Sound, and upper Yukon regions. There is, however, a 
natural tendency on the part of some of the natives to leave their 
homes in order to hunt and fish before the crops have matured. 
THE INSANE. 

During the past 17^ years the legally adjudged insane of Alaska 
have been cared for at Morningside Hospital, under contract between 
the sanitarium company and the Interior Department. At the 
end of the fiscal year there were 217 patients at this institution, an 
increase of 11 over the preceding year. Of these 184 were males 
and 33 were females. Further particulars are shown in the follow- 
ing table : 
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Seven patients were deported during the fiscal year and 11 eloped. 
The eloped patients in nearly every case were patients on full 
parole wno took it upon themselves to leave before given a formal dis- 
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charge. These patients, as well as those deported, are carried in the 
foregoing under discharges and classified according to their condi- 
tion at the time of their departure. 

NAVAL COMMUNICATION SERVICE. 

The Navy Department maintains nine radio stations in the Terri- 
tory, located at Dutch Harbor, Kodiak, Seward, Cordova, Sitka, 
Juneau, and Ketchikan, and on St. Paul and St. George Islands, 
to which approximately 100 men are detailed. The number of men 
attached to each station ranges from 1 at the St. George station to 30 
men at the Cordova station. , 

The naval communication service handles commercial and Govern- 
ment messages to ships and to all points served by any telegraph, 
cable, or radio system. Kates on domestic business are the same as 
those of the cable-telegraph system operated by the Army. This ' 
uniformity makes it possible to route traffic over the radio system, or 
vice versa, during cable interruptions or breakdowns of any of the 
radio stations, with a minimum of inconvenience. At present all 
traffic for points east of the one hundred and thirty-eighth meridian 
is routed by way of the Astoria-Ketchikan circuit, and that to points 
west by way of the Keyport-Cordova arc circuit. 

A circuit has been established between Anadyr, Siberia, and St. 
Paul. No restrictions are placed upon the traffic handled, with the 
exception that such messages as appear to be in furtherance of any 
propaganda are refused. ','■"' 

Two compass stations are being installed, one on Hinchinbrook 
Island, near the lighthouse, and the other on Soapstone. Point, at the 
entrance to Cross Sound. It is expected that these stations will be. 
completed by the 1st of January, 1922. Their operation will be a 
great aid to shippirrg, as vessels will be able to proceed at either point 
during fogs and snowstorms. 



The part played by the telegraph and cable system of the Gov- 
ernment in the progress and development of Alaska can hardly he' 
overestimated. The need of a new caable, however, is very urgent. 
Communication over the system was interrupted for a total of 188 
days, 8 hours and 21 minutes during the year, there having been 15 
interruptions. The most important section of the cable is that be- 
tween Seattle and Sitka, and this should be renewed in advance of 
any other. Through an arrangement with the Alaskan Engineer- 
ing Commission, traffic may now be routed over the telegraph lines 
of the commission by Seward and Nenana, which quite often inures 
to the advantage of the public without added cost. 

The total value of Government and commercial business transacted 
during the year amounted to $378,689.71 ; expenditures totaled $104,- 
404.71. 

Further details appear in the following statement : 

Number of cables operated by the system In Alaska 16 

Total mileage, including Seattle-Sitka cable (statute miles)- _- 2,603 

Total land-line mileage (statute miles) — _ '. . 7951 

Number of Sis.-niil Corps telegraph, rable,->niid radio stations in Alasfca__ 47 

Number of Signa' Corps officers and men in Alaska (approximate) .380 

70314—21 5 
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>( station* in Alaska. 



IMt 

Beaver Dam .Telegraph. 

Birches Do. 

Brooks Had io. 

Chena Telegraph . 

Circle .Radio. 

Copper Center Telegraph. 

Cordova .Cable. 

Craig : _ _ . Radio. 

Donnelly Tel e gra ph. 

Douglas Cable. 

Fairbanks Radio and telegraph. 

Fort Egbert Bo. 

Fort Gibbon Do. 

Fort Llscum .Telephone. 

Fort Tuton—i—Radio. 

Galena 

Gulkana— Telegraph. 

Haines Cable. 

Hoganl . Tel egraph . 

Holy Crops ;- Radio. 

Hot. Springs., Telegraph. 

Iditarod ^Radio. 

Jnneau Cable. 

Ketchikan Do. 

INCORPORATED TOWNS. 

There are at present 16 incorporated towns in Alaska, but some of 
the town organizations are practically inactive, merely functioning 
as such for the purpose of collecting taxes to maintain schools. 

Reports received from 14 towns show a total assessed valuation of 
$16^)11,894.77. The rates of taxation on the assessed valuation range 
from 1 to 2 per cent, the average being 1.6 per cent. 
Statistics of town*. 



Kokrlnes 


Teleeraphv 






McCarty 


Do. 






Nome.. 


Radio. 










Richardson 
St. Michael— 
Balcha 


Telegraph. 
Telegraph. 


Seward 




Skagway 

Tlekhell 

Tolovana 


Do. 

Telegraph. 
. . Do. 


Tonatna 




Wortmaua 

Wrangell 


Telegraph. 

. Cable. 



— 


Date 
ofln- 


Name of mayor. 


valuation. 


Rafrof 
taxation. 


Popula- 
tion, 1920 




10W 
Utt 

I„», 

iV 

1901 
1,10 

16 v 
• l»l> 

M2 
iWII 
'■VM 


a w w um 


11,483, WO. 00 

23^ 42101 

2,504,440.00 

181, 900. 00 

3,898, 568.00 
3,49»,449.SO 
1,130, M0. AG 
803,050.00 
1,330,000-00 

aaa.soaoo 

6,080.80 

60,058.18 
351,281.00 


Pnctnl. 

0.TB 

2 

2 

1.9 
1.28 

LB 

2 

1.4 

l'.a 
('} 

2 
1.76 


955 
















C. Him- Wowlwstd 















































































OMISSIONS. 
Owing to the number of appointments made to Federal offices and 
the vacancies that existed at the close of the fiscal year a register of 
Federal and Territorial officials has been omitted from the report 
to avoid confusion. 
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report or couusctor of customs. 

Treasuhy Department, 
United States Customs Service, 

Office or the Collector, 
Port of Juneau, Alaska, February 1, 1921. 

The commerce of the Territory, while suffering a decline amounting to more 
than a million dollars in value, shows a much better condition of trade than 
during last year, when the slump was over seventeen million from that of 1918. 

The balance of trade in our favor is about one and a half million dollars 
more than in 1919. With an equally favorable balance of trade, the exports last 
year showed a high percentage of loss from the previous year, while a more 
stable condition is noted In that the imports and exports have been about the 
same for the last two years. 

Slowly bnt surely for several years past, during which time some of the 
greatest developments have taken place, thus enhancing the imports, the relative 
position of the imports and exports has been gradually changing. There has 
been a gradual gain of exports over Imports. The relative decrease in Imports 
shows that we are producing more of the necessities of life for use in the Ter- 
ritory, and in consequence becoming less dependent upon the rest of the world 
for our needs. 

This Indicates a general Improvement in the industries, which, if accompanied 
nest year by a more settled market for our products, should have a tendency 
toward increasing activities in the established trades and making further devel- 
opments attractive. 

The loss In volume of precious metals is due to the continued low purchasing 
power of gold and the resulting high cost of production. This has caused a con- 
siderable suspension of the placer operations in the Yukon Valley, with a loss 
of over 77 per cent in output of that region from the previous year. 

In the following table the items " Imports and exports of foreign gold and 
silver " and a large portion of the " Exports, fojeign," are In the nature of in 
transit commerce, and not considered as a part of the actual trade of the 
Territory : 

Commerce of Alaska. 





Oatondax ysv. 




1914 


IMS 


1IUB 


l»7 


„„ 


1919 


1920 


Merchandise from the 












137,476,232 

1,449,382 

31, Mfi 




M ere)) st] a i s« from foreign 


682,994 500,5m 
3,576,090 4,223,620 


I, .544, lie 1,100,195 1,175,701 
3HM,0Uj| 2,397,237 37,605 




Odd and silver from for- 










25,840,944 28, 017,307 


35,314,093 44, 431, 600[ 41,625,564 


38,057,259 38,418,471 
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Commerce of Alaska — Continued. 





Calendar rear. 




1914 


1915 


isifl 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1020 


Merchandise to the 


125,437,873 

1,047,748 
14, 729, BOB 

3,450,40c 


134,241,272 

1,225,120 
10,090,411 
3,200,012 


K2, 507,811 

1(1,332,117 
3,900,501 


170, 651, 063 17.5, 028, 67fc 

3,093,580 1,315, 975 
14,930,440 8,997,855 
2,008,804 0,300 


(60,473,823 

1,578,980 

8,030,139 

6,332 


•SO, 929, 241 


Merchandise and geld 
and silver to foreign 


Domestic gold and silver 
Foreign gold and silver 


7,418,751 
28,099 


Total erports 


44,«M,924| 64,850,815 


34, 622,460: 06,603,802 


85,423,608 


70,095,080 


00, 011, 422 


Grand total of Im- 


7n,50,i,86S 82,874,122 


119, 937, 443,141, 125, 463 


127,040,132 


109,052,339 


108,329,805 



To the corresponding items in the table upon the following page should be 
added the content of copper ore exported from southeastern Alaska to British 
Columbia for treatment, to wit : 
Ore (1826 tons) : 

Copper content, 399,921 pounds $50, 216 

Gold, B51 ounces : 10,999 



Palladium, 64 ounces— 





» 


Value. 




2,29".14S 

32ft945 
214,000 


8230,807 































When the sum of these Items Is added to the total shipments from Alaska to 
the United States, the resulting value of products exported is $69,098,884. 

A study of the table covering exported products reveals substantial gains in 
all minerals except gold and tin, the net result having a value of nearly $3,000,- 
000. Copper shows the greatest gain, with lead, palladium, and platinum fol- 



e largest from any one prop- 
SKa snows a greater production of 
nbined. Owing to favourable labor 
of this district have been running 
Other gains will be noted Id furs, 
. in fur vaiue is attributed to in- 



lowing. The palladium production is 
erty in the United States. Southeas 
precious metals than the other divisions < 
and transportation facilities, the lode mini 
continuously during the period of depressio 
lumber, and reindeer meat. The large gi 
creased production and the price of fur ses 

Of the losses fish products show the g: 
items, makes a total of about three and o 
of food fish and the failing market for the products doubtless account for that 
item of loss. The others are due to the generally depressed business conditions. 

The travel movement as. shown in the statement of arrivals and departures, 
which are equal, indicates a luck of growth in population, but there has been 
some shifting from one part of the Territory to the other, resulting in the in- 
terior losing to the coastal areas. 
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Merchandise shipped from Untied Stales to Alaska. 



Judeial 
divisions. 


,.« 


,.„ 


1916 


1817 


1918 


1919 


1920 


First 


111,075,532 
1,913,938 
9,018, MB 
2,803,123 


110,329,111 

8'710l3M 
2,170,808 


(13,589,867 
1,770, tOO 
11,935,320 
3,533,200 


114,049,403 
1,092,533 

19,234,042 
4, 501, 525 


119,938,704 
1,229,083 
17,389,290 

ljswjm 


317,570,534 
1,829,325 
15,846,998 
2,227,375 


(15,878 ail 


Second 

Third 

Fourth 


1,015,225 

it .-;*. *r. 

2,112,3*3 


Total 


31,610,800 


23,293, 108 


30,834,788 


39, 838, 108 


40, 412,208 


17,473,212 


30, 876,855 



Gold and silver shipped to the United States. 



Judicial 
divisions. 


1914 


1915 


1918 


1917 


,„. 


1919 


1920 


Firs! 


»4,177,0B9 
2,602,273 
1,491,248 
0,399,315 


55,350,209 
2,793,952 
1,049,453 
8,293,797 


15,538,387 
3,035,631 
1,523,208 
0,134,893 


14,592,716 

2. 573, IBS 
1,321,381 
8,452,157 


13,254,587 

1,175,010 
1,325,901 


(3,784,702 

1,M5,723 

829,045 

2,598,(68 


14 427 856 






Third 


1,098,995 






Total 


14,729,905 


10,090,411 


10,332,117 


14,939,440 


8,997,656 


8,686,139 


7,413,751 



Merchandise shipped to the Untied States. 



Judicial divisions. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


,„ 




116,686,723 

289,826 

45,156,608 

474,854 


125,883,753 

702,118 

49,432,283 

631,814 


127, 548,912 

1.088,088 

46,000,370 

387,208 


00,837,881 

2,419,825 

20,798,807 

417,610 


•20,177,788 


















82,507,811 


70,851,988 


75,028,578 


80,473,623 


80,929,241 





The following table of passenger movement for six years Indicates the travel, 
by regularly established routes, to and from the district of Alaska and the 
Yukon Territory. 

The Eagle and Dawson movement shows the local frontier travel, which must 
not be considered with the general account, as the greater number of these pas- 
sengers arrived at or departed from Ketchikan or St. Michael, and have been 
accounted for in the figures for those ports. 





1915 


1910 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Arrivals from toe United Statca and British Columbia: 
Southeastern, southern, and westarn Alaska. 


25,548 
1,455 


27,528 
1,678 


25,7*9 
1,281 


*a 


23,293 
980 


15,309 








27,003 


28,606 


27,030 


19,040 


24,273 


28,170 




Departures to the United States and "British Columbia: 


19,793 


25,430 
1,433 


30,089 
1,170 


20,854 
878 


22,620 
1,282 


25,034 








21,407 


38,859 


31,259 


27,732 


23,902 


26,153 




Arrivals at Eagle from Dawson, Yukon Territory 

Departures from Eagle to Dawson, Yukon Territory... 


'873 


1,182 
727 


759 
874 


387 
1,217 


688 
881 


738 

524 




1,939 




1,004 


1,3*9 






' 
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Cntn.para.tiv p. statement of import* and exports for 15 years. 



1908 53, 776, 804 

1909 58, 823, 143 

1910 55,000, 337 

1911 57, 754, 847 



), 505, 868 
1, 874, 122 
J, 937, 443 
1, 125, 462 
1, 049, 132 



1906 $30, 758, 158 

1907 27, 682, 263 

1908 30,299,788 

1909 31, 686, 112 



_ 140,157.778 
. 50,335.683 
. 79,051,758 
. 80,054,962 



1920 57, 733, 177 



The tables following give the value of merchandise shipped to Alaska from 
the United States for the rear 1920 segregated as to place of consignment, with 
comparative stHtwnents for five years and customs transactions for 14 years, 

Jno. W. Tbot, 

Collector of Cuitomn. 



Value of merchandise shipped from United State* to first division. 



Cape Edwards 

Cape Fansbaw.. . 

Chatham 

Chiehagof 

Chomley 

Craig 

Douglas ,_.. 

Dundas 

Excursion Islet. . 

Punter „ 

Gambler Bay 

Georges Inlet 

Gypsum 



Hidden Inlet.. 



























Moira Sound i 


33,807 






Pavlof Harbor 


26,478 






Pt. Conclusion 

Pt. Warde, 

Port Althorp 


42,762 
55,229 
149, 376 
54,346 












Red Bluff Bay 

Roe Point 


164,845 
158.608 










Sha kan 


36,493 


Skagway 


218,497 






Taku Harbor 


84,368 
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Tee Harbor „ 
Tenakee 

Thane 



Washlngt 


nBay_. . 


$©7,833 




Yakutat^ 
Tee Bay„ 




248, 107 
___ 181,398 



Comparative statement 



Total 16, -678,811 

/ principal places in First Division. 



mm.. 


me 


1M7 


iois 


IMS 


1020 




lift, 181 


B»ntt 


•109,792 

2,881,938 
3, 581, 906 

3431811 
WKTW 
260,230 

10^53^631 


Hrams 


_«, ^ 




m 

*.rr- 

I.W. 

in-. 
's\> 


634 

mi 
r,TJ 
m 


230 

3,828 

es 

. 254 

366 

517 

640 

5,263 


0B9 
731 
764 

B83 

it,-* 
783 

42T 


3,47; 

3,842 
753 
3M 

807 


753 
11- 

9S1 

080 


















8171482 












0,040,345 




















w,m,m 























Pcrtiw of mBrrftofKlrtc iMpjlSd frnm'Unlteti States to Second 'Division.. 
Noatak $6, 



Candle __ 
Council— 
Deering _ 
Dickson _ 



Mountain Village. . 



28,558 
51,652 
2,229 



LKM 
8,621 

20,268 
2,218 

70, 310 

64,214 
6,117 

20,606 
4,033 



.Home - 



Noorvlb . 12, 1 

Old Hamilton 28,2: 

Pilot Station 6,8 

Point Barrow 60, 6i 

Point Hope 2, 21 

St. Michael 206,11 

Selawlk 8, 4' 

SbeJton 3, 4' 

Shlshmaref 2, 61 

Solomon 3, « 



White Mountain., 



Comparative statement of principal -placet in second division. 



»_.: 


1016 


1017 


1318 


,m 


1920 




S3, 149 
20,340 

84' £20 

•3,861 

1,040,24S 

287,807 
26,660 

ITS, 69* 


126,360 
120| 999 

Hi 

S3, hnl 
238,265 


l?; its 

111. ISO- 

35' 980 
313,906 


Ml 436 




Oolovfn .-.:.'.■-.- 

Marshall 


29 

a 

24: 


717 


5l]eS2 
_20' 605 












620,201 






1.176,400 


1,992,533 


1,299,083 
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Value of merchandise shipped from United States to third division. 



Abercrombie„_ 



Cordova 

Drier Bay.. 

Egegak 



Herendeen Bay.. 

Kariuk 

Katalla 



Kennecott 

King Cove., 

Kodiak 



latouche 

Libbyvme.. 

Ljockanok— 



18,632 

273, 793 

165,584 

5, 744, 475 

1, ST8, 214 

447,094 

213,221 

71,533 

1,970,241 

114, 668 

175;4~~ 



74,8' 



7,685 
11,392 
196,344 
171,539 
169,940 
266,986 
782,882 
260, 442 
314,990 
154, 146 
15, 179 



Sand Point... 



; , $26, 794 
122,805 
56,326 
449,209 



73, 701 

-24,255 
, 19,040 



■34,31 



7 MIUBay___— _:..—- ' 35,75p 

seidosiiii_i:— - _.:._._ : : ; : : 119, 43« 

Seward. ^-i^---^.-.^. 659, 056 

Shepards Point—— _:.:_— . ;.,; 37, 107 

Shum'agin '— — ' '70, 139 

Shushana^i- — — — ■---■---^- 49, 447 



Snug Harbor— 



77,2 
30. 437 
r.7. 44^ 

21,539 
111, 140 

68,305 

82,506 
168, 512 
103,309 
425, 414 

63,913 



Comparative statement of principal places in third division. 



n_. 


me lsiT 


1018 


1919 


1020 




12, MS, 703 

187.362 

1,922,001 

68,702 

■ 103' 067 
503,543 
855,681 

4,734)522 


8 900 MB 


' 163! 856 

' 88|769 

223^368 

536,430 

1,361,803 

384,020 


11 IBM 


15 7*4 475 




2,7* 
7& 
871 
'661 


m 

489 
693 
642 


1,17! 


SttO 

am 

146 ■ 
















































11,035,320 























Value of merchandise shipped from United States to Fourth Division. 



Fairbanks— 
Plat 

Fort Yukon __ 



2,427 
14,463 
6,915 
52, 817 
523, 522 
11,054 
106, 415 



11,401 



Hot Springs— 

Iditarod 

Kaltag 

Kokrines 

Koyukuk 

Llvengood 

Louden . 

McGrath 
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Rampart 

Ruby 

Russian Mission __ 
Snageluk 



$9,702 
2,414 

31,203 

80,462 
8,703 

14,483 



Stevens Village __ 

Tacotna 

Tanana 



(13, 917 
140,290 
185,428 
18,394 



Total 2,312,892 



Comparative statement of principal placet in fourth division. 



«■ 


1918 


1BI7 


1018. 


1919 


1920 




848,871 

'na'.nt 

371,78* 

336,313 
370, 468 
220,112 
684,308 


' KM, 481 

1,624,5)3 
131.731 
379,828 

1,077,281 
330,612 
218, 117 
£32,949 


133,172 

6671187 
22,108 
127\140 
620,012 
7a, 912 
128,878 
371,308 


168,130 

067,066 
24,488 
100,187 
6*1,868 
60,489 
182,081 
696,907 


162,817 


















80,463 














3,033,206 


4,661,621 


1,838, 172 


2,227,375 


2,312,393 
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Vessels sutured. 


VMM]* 


a—. 




Vessels 
mealed. 


Total 
entered. 


Total 




J5E 


CoBSt- 


For- 


Cosat- 


"*■ 


cleared. 




3 


8 




31 




12 


11 


31 




: 107 
3 
94 
235 
33 






S3 




33 






33 












33 


IS 
1,116 

21 


7 
446 
2* 
3 


1,483 

7 

75 


2S8 
242 
74 
ID 


27 

2,081 

32 

39 










' 33 










376 

180 








11 

47 


12 
3 


2 

a 


■i 


13 

12 
M 


22 
30 


















: . iw 


1,191 


b~A 


,,626 


1,238 


697 


2,321 









Comparative ttatcmtmt of custom) business for (JW district, 1967-1980. 





Vesaele entered. 


Vessels cleared. 




Vessels 
memed. 


Total 


Tola! 




& 


Coast- 


For- 


•as 


taken. 


""""■ 


.'lean*]. 


190- 


341 

280 
318 
393 

318 

Set 

378 

| 

733 
1,130 


44S 

41S 

431 

514 
770 

806 
792 
1,031 

i'ssi 

1,130 
1,191 


303 
197 

262 
366 

282 
327 

465 
573 


426 
406 

410 

495 
643 

770 

817 
1,290 
1, 183 

l'sST 

1,620 


1,636 
1,113 
1,104 
1,190 
1,200 
1,292 
1,318' 

i!iS 

1,609 

liw 

1,238 


378 
152 

190 
276 
349 
580 
376 

581 
897 


798 
690 
736 
844 
681 


729 
























1 


171 

183 
394 
917 

002 

m 





































NEWSPAPERS IN ALASKA. 



Anchorage : 

Anchorage Times (dally and 
weekly) -. 
Chitlna : 

The Chltlna Leader (weekly). 
Cordova: : 

The Cordova Times (dally). 
Fairbanks : 

Fairbanks News-Miner (weekly). 
Hyder: 

Hyder Alaska Miner (weekly). 
Juneau : 

The Alaska Daily; Empire. 

The Juneau Spirit (weekly). 

Juneau Daily Capital (weekly). 

The Stroller's Weekly. 
Ketchikan : 

Ketchikan Alaska Chronicle 
(dally). 
McCarthy : 

The McCarthy News (weekly). 



McQrath : 

The Knsko Times (triweekly). 

Nenana : 

The Nenana News (triweekly). 
Nome: 

Nome Nugget (weekly). 
Petersburg: 

Petersburg Report (weekly). 
Seward: 

The Seward Gateway (weekly). 
Sitka : 

The Sitka Sun (monthly). 
Skagway : 

The Dally Alaskan. 
Taldez : 

The Valdez Miner (weekly). 
Wrangell : 

The Wrangell Sentinel (weekly). 
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Appendix C. 

COMMERCIAL BODIES IN ALASKA. 



Cordova Commercial Club 

Fairbanks Commercial Club 

Haloes Chamber of Commerce 

Juneau Commercial Association.. 



McGratb Commercial Club 

Nenana Commercial Club 

Northwestern Chamber of Commerce— 

Talkeetna Commercial Club— 

Valdez Commercial Club 

Wrangell Commercial Club 



..Talkeetna. 
..Valdez. 

—Wrangell, 



POST OFFICES IN ALASKA. 

tElgbth zone rate applies to all offices .1 



ea mall restricted during winter months. 



No. 


Post office. . 


Unit.' 


No. 


Post office. 


Cult. 




Akfik 4 


'". I' 1 

'<■! .«i 

"- ;<_ 

S6rl33 

Bl-182 

*> ':'■' 
67-134 

57-1% 

Ji 1.-. 
:■ u- 

. ■ IV! 
«. HJ 
82-144 

v. :yt 

M-J3S 

36-103 

(,:. .4.'. 

(Is ii 
s: !jj 


asm 

O.WII 

(ir.-.'u') 
05683 

0554 a 

asms 

05M4 

"J"' 17 
i.'fl.-, [fl 

05669 

('.-,!>(!■■. 
0:V.7.I 

UI.SSI 
liSfitiU 

iWiii) 
o.-,-,.w 

is«i 

h.Cm:.;! 

ri!jSi;5 

ll.VJiT 
05 W7 

ii.wi:.s 

IB70-1 
D5.V/1 




61 147 






























andrearSry.R 2 














Anvlk.R.... 4 

Barrow, R 2 
























frwi 


Bethei.R* 2 


Ontovto, R* 2 


fi - 163 










CtoifleJR* a 












owe: 


rhulanlkn. K * ,., 4 


Haycock, R *,. a 

Holy Cross, R i 4 

HollH 1 


et-isi 


a-,.-, n 

05517 


Chicken, R 4 

Chlnoa, R . . 3 


'.. : o. 


















Idlurod, Ri 1 






Cleary.R* 4 




05521 


Jurf Wa u lT' " 1 


M 111 




No. 1 (siaiiuu) 






DounolLR* » 

Craig* 1 


















Deadwood, K ». 4 

IVearing.R 2 






<*:,2<> 




I. '41 




DilliugliajD, R 3 

Dume.R 4 






•'*" 


Kiana,R... a 


-: iiu 




Klawnci* 1 










05534 


Ragta.Ri. 4 


Kudiak*... 3 


ie-lW 



• M(-i . ;. ■ li : ■.:"!.■ 



> LiIuniBiional muiiey-order offlca 



al savings depositories. 
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No. 


Post office. 


Unit. 


N„ 


Post office. 


Unit. 


05572 


Kokrlnn. H 4 


85-156 
67-182 

89-148 
94-156 
59-132 

83-155 
63-117 

05-14 ; 

80-1 +8 

82-149 

61-143 
85-186 

82-149 
57-133 

58-iai 

84-156 

80-182 
85-150 

85-155 

83-114 
91-117 

54- IKS 

59-152 


05808 

tmmi 

05601) 

OBUfl 

0591 1 
05812 
0591 S 
0570S 

nvii'i 

05818 

pjua 

05821 

05878 
05913 
05823 

05083 

okn-.ni 

05831 

05033 
05883 

05835 

U'jW 
05638 


Seward - - 1 


80-1W 










055(7 


Lwouche* 3 


Rhimgnik, R 1 


9T-1S7 








OSS'.'H 

osaos 


McCarthy* 3 

McGratfi.R 4 


SneTtUhaB-. 


5S 134 






















































0BM5 


Nation.R.. 1 


TayToTTR 3 


OS 151 




Nislna,R S 

Nolan, R 4 
















05589 


NuhUo.R'. 4 


Tigare.R. 1 

ToJty.B* 4 


8* 187 




Ophir,'R* 4 




nsafi 


Tokotne-R 4 


V 134 
f.7 135 


05616 


Point Aslfcj 1 

Portlock. S 

QulnhaRak, R 3 




05500 


Ungax S 

Oyak' 3 


84-18: 
: :■■; 




RicbaMeon, R 4 






Wackor ! 






fit. Mwharl, R i 3 

8t. Timothy* 1 




osaoi 


Wasuia'.. 3 

Windham. 1 


62-I4U 










Sand Polnl i 3 


























• 


ioney-order offio. I Internatlo 


a] mooey-order 


fllca. o PiHtal savings depositories. 



Appendix E. 

FOREIGN CONSULS IN ALASKA. 



»„.. 


Residence. 


District, 


Norway: 


Juneau 


Southern part of Alaska. 
Northern part of Alaska.. 




RU3 NlklaiB lanskr 


In 


L . S i tevenson (In charge ol vice consulate f 
Mexico: 


r Alaska) 


do 


Da 







Laws relating to Alaska, passed at the third session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, which hegan December 6, 1920, nnd ended March 4, 1821 ; also those 
passed at the first session ot the Sixty-seventh Congress, whtrh began March 4, 
1921. 
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Iawi relating to -Alanko Failed at the Third BeiilOB of the Siity-sixth 0<mffre» 
begun December 6, 1010. 

[Public — No. 304— 66th Congress.] 

[S. 4891.] 

AN ACT To amend lection 1 of an Act approved February Bfl. 1019, entitled "An Act 

Co Hi toe salaries of the clerks of the .Doited States district courts and to provide 
for their office expenses, and for other purposes." 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. That section 1 of the Act approved 
February 26, 1919, entitled "Ad Act to fix tbe salaries of toe Clerks of the 
United States district courts and to provide for their office expenses, and for 
other purposes," Is hereby amended to read as follows : 

"Section 1. That on and after the 1st day of July, 1918, all clerks of the 
United States district courts shall be appointed by the judge for the district, 
or the senior judge if there be more than one judge In the district, and all 
fees and emoluments authorized by law to he paid to the clerks of the United 
States district courts, except the clerks of the district courts of Alaska, shall 
be charged as heretofore and shall be collected, as far as possible, and paid 
into the Treasury of the United States in such manner and at such times as 
hereinafter provided; and such clerks shall be paid, in lieu of the fees and 
emoluments now allowed by law, an annual salary as hereinafter provided : 
Provided, That this section shall not be construed to require or authorize fees 
to be charged or collected from the United States." 

Approved, February 11, 1921. 

[Public— No. 337— 66th Conobess.] 
[H. R. 15441.] 

act making api 
fiareh'l" 1821. 

OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTHASTES GENF.RAT,. 

For Inland transportation by star routes in Alaska, $230,000: Provided, That 
out of this appropriation the Postmaster General Is authorized to provide diffi- 
cult or emergency mall service In Alaska, including the establishment and equip- 
ment of relay stations, In such manner as he may think advisable, without ad- < 
vertising therefor. 

[Public— No. 1 83S— 66th Cohgjwsb.] 
[H. H. 15962.] 

making appropriations t 

Hag June X " '" " J 

" approved March 1, 1921. 



TEBBITOBT OF ALASKA. 

Alaskan Engineering Commission : For reimbursement of the appropriation 
for construction and operation of railroads in Alaska for the value of supplies 
and services furnished by the Alaskan Engineering Commission In the care of 
sick and Indigent natives of Alaska during an epidemic of influenza in the vi- 
cinity of Neuana, Alaska, during April and May, 1920, $5369.84, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 
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Alaska, general service : For protecting the seal fisheries of Alaska, and so 
forth, including the same objects specified under this head in the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1920, $3,750. 

[Public — No. 354 — 66th Congress.] 
[8. 4206.] 

in 4, chapter 1 of Title I of an Act entitled "An Act making 
i civil government for Alaska, and for other pocpoies," ap- 
i heretofore amended by section % of an Act entitled "An Act 
. hi.^u^uu m^iw uu vi an Act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii, 
to provide for additional Judges, and for other Judicial purposes," approved March 8, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Slate* of America, in Congret* assembled. That section 4 of chapter 1 of 
Title I of the Act entitled "An Act making further provision for a civil gov- 
ernment for Alaska, and for other purposes," approved June 0, 1900, as 
amended by section 2 of an Act entitled "An Act to amend section 88 of an 
Act to provide a government for the. Territory of Hawaii, to provide for addi- 
tional judges, and for other Judicial purposes," approved March 3, 1909, which 
section also constitutes section 363 of the Compiled Statutes of the Territory 
of Alaska, 1913, be, and the same hereby is, further amended sq as to read 
as follows : 

"*Sec, 363. There Is hereby established a. district court, for the District of 
Alaska, with the jurisdiction of district courts of the United States and with 
general jurisdiction in civil, criminal, equity, and admiralty causes; and four 
district judges shall be appointed for the district, each at an annual salary 
of $T,500, who shall during their terms of office reside in the division* of the 
district to which they may be respectively assigned by the President The 
court shall consist of four divisions, which shall also be recording divisions. 

" Division numbered one shall consist of all that part of the Dlstrirt of 
Alaska lying east of the one hundred and forty-first meridian of west longitude. 

"Division numbered two shall consist of all that terr.tory lying west of a 
Hue commencing on the Arctic -■ coast at the one hundred and forty-eighth 
meridian ; thence extending south along the easterly watershed of the Colville 
River to a polo t on the. Rocky Mountain divide between the headwaters of 
Coiville Hlver on the north and west and the waters of the Chandlar River on 
the south; thence southwesterly along the divide between the waters of the 
Colville River, Kotzebue Sound, and Norton Sound on the north and west 
and the waters of the Yukon on 1 the south tp the one hundred and sixty-first 
meridian of west longitude; thence along said meridian to a point midway 
between the Yukon River and the Kuskokwim River ; thence southwesterly 
to. the point of intersection of the sixty-first parallel of north latitude with 
the shore of Bering Sea; the said division to include ail the islands lying 
north of the fifty-eighth parallel of north latitude and west Of the one hundred 
and forty-eighth meridian of west longitude, excepting Nelson Island, all 
Islands In Kusbobwini Bay, all Islands In Bristol Bay, and all islands in the 
Gulf of Alaska, north of the fltty-e'ghth parallel of north latitude. 

"Division numbered three shall consist of all that territory lying south and 
west of the line starting on the coast of the Gulf of Alaska at the one hundred 
and forty-first meridian of west longitude ; thence. northerly along said merid- 
ian, to a point due east from Mount Kimball; thence west to the summit of 
Mount Kimball ; thence southwesterly along the southerly watershed of the 
headwaters of Tanana River; thence westerly along the divide between the 
waters of the Gulf of Alaska on the south and the waters of the Yukon on the 
north to the summit of Mount McKinley ; .thence continuing southwesterly along 
the divide between the waters of the Kuskokwim River and Bay on the north 
and west and the Gulf of Alaska and Bristol Bay on the south to the westerly 
point of Cape Neweniiam; the said division to include the Alaska Peninsula, 
the Aleutian and Prlbilof Islands, and all Islands along and off the coast of 
this division, between Cape Newenham and the point where the one hundred 
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and forty-first meridian, west longitude, intersects toe northern line of the 
territory. 

" Division numbered four shall consist of that part of the district of Alaska 
lying east of the second division and north of the third division, and all 
islands along the north coast of said division, east of the one hundred and 
forty-eighth meridian of west longitude, also Nelson Island and all islands in 
Kuskokwim Bay. 

" One general term of court shall be held each year at Juneau, and such 
additional terms at other places in the first division as the Attorney General 
may direct. One general term of court shall be held each year' at Nome, and 
■such additional terms at other places in the second division as the Attorney 
General. may direct. One general term of court shall be held each year at 
Valdez, and such additional terms at other places in the third division as the 
Attorney General may direct. One general term of court shall be held each 
year at Fairbanks, and such additional terms at other places in the fourth 
division as the Attorney General may direct. Each of the Judges is authorized 
and directed to hold such special terms of court as may be necessary for the 
public welfare or for the dispatch of the business of the court at such times 
and places in their respective districts as any of them,' respectively, may deem 
expedient, or as the Attorney General may direct ; and each shall have 
authority to employ interpreters and to make allowances for the necessary 
expenses of his court and to employ an official court stenographer at such com- 
pensation as shall be died by the Attorney General. At least thirty days' 
notice shall be given by the Judge, or the clerk, of the time and place of 
holding the several terms of the court." 

Approved, March 2, 1921. 

[Public — No. 357 — 66th Congress.] 



BOUNDARY LINE, ALASKA ASD CANADA, AND THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

To enable the Secretary of State to mark the boundary and make the surveys 
Incidental thereto between the Territory of Alaska and the Dominion of Canada, 
la conformity with the award of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal and existing 
treaties, including employment at the seat of government of such surveyors, 
computers, draftsmen, and clerks as are necessary ; and for the more effective 
demarcation and mapping, pursuant to the treaty of April 11, 1908, between the 
United States and Great Britain, of the land and water boundary line between 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada, as established under existing 
treaties, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State, including 
the salaries of the commissioner and the necessary engineers, surveyors, drafts- 
men, computers, and clerks in the field and at the seat of government, expense 
of printing and necessary traveling, for payment for timber necessarily cut in 
determining the boundary line not to exceed {500, and commutation to members 
of the field force while on field duty or actual expenses not exceeding $5 per 
day each, to be expended In accordance with regulations from time to time pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State, $36,500, together with the unexpended 
balances of previous appropriations for these objects : Provided, That hereafter 
advances of money under the appropriation " Boundary line, Alaska and Canada, 
and the United States and Canada," may be made to the commissioner on the 
part of the United States and by his authority to chiefs of parties, who shall 
give bond under such rules and regulations and in such sum as the Secretary of 
State may direct, and accounts arising under advances shall be rendered through 
and by the commissioner on the part of the United States to the Treasury De- 
partment as under advances heretofore made to chiefs of parties : Provided, 
That when the commissioner is absent from Washington and from his regular 
place of residence on official business he shall be allowed actual and necessary 
expenses of subsistence not in excess of $8 per day. 
70314—21 6 
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[Public— No. 358 — 66re Conobess.) 

[H. R. 15682.] 

Excerpt .from "An act making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treat; stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1922," approved 
March 3. 1021. 

INDIAN SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION. 

For collection and transportation of pupils to and from Indian and public 

schools, and for placing school pupils, with the consent of their parents, under 
the care and control of white families qualified to give them moral, Indus- 
trial, and educational training, $90,000: Provided, That not exceeding $5,000 
of this sum may be nsed for obtaining remunerative employment for Indian 
youths and, when necessary, for payment of transportation and other expenses 
to their places of employment : Provided further. That where practicable the 
transportation and expenses of pupils shall be refunded and shall be returned 
Co the appropriation from which pnld. The provisions of this section shall also 
apply to native Indian pupils of school age under twenty-one years of age 
brought from Alaska. 

[Public— No. 364 — 66th Cohgbbss.] 

[H. R. 15543.] - 

Kicerpts from "An act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other 
purposes," approved March 3, 1921. 



SURVEYORS GENERAL. 

For salaries of surveyors general, clerks in their offices, and contingent ex- 
penses. Including office rent, pay of messengers, stationery, printing, binding, 
drafting instruments, typewriters, furniture, fuel, lights, books of reference for 
office use, post-offlce bos rent, and other incidental expenses, Including the ex- 
change of typewriters, as follows : 

Alaska : Surveyor general and ex officio secretary of the Territory, $4,000 ; 

Clerks, $11,100; 

Contingent expenses, $3,500 ; in all, $18,600. 

GOVERNMENT IN THE TERRITORIES. 

Tkbbitory of Alaska: Governor, $7,000; four judges, at $7,500 each; four 
attorneys, at $5,000 each ; four marshals, at $4,000 each ; four clerks, at $3,500 
each ; in all, $87,000. 

For Incidental and contingent expenses, clerk hire, not to exceed $2,500 ; jani- 
tor service for the governor's 'office and the executive mansion, not to exceed 
$1,200; traveling expenses of the governor while absent from the capital on offi- 
cial business ; repair and preservation of executive mansion and furniture and 
for the care of grounds; stationery, lights, water, and fuel; in all, $7,500, to be 
expended under the direction of the governor. 

[Public— No. 307— 66th Congress.l 

[H. R. 15812.] 

Bicerpt from "An act making appropriations (or the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1022," approved March 3, 1921. 

For Investigations, experiments, and demonstrations for the welfare, im- 
provement, and Increase of the reindeer industry' In Alaska. Including the erec- 
tion of necessary buildings and other structures and cooperation with the 
Bureau of Education, and for the enforcement o£ section 1956 of the Revised 
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Statutes as amended BO far as it relates to the protection of land fur-bearing 
animals in Alaska, including necessary investigations in connection therewith, 
(46,500; 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain agricultural 
experiment stations in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the island of Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, including the erection of buildings, the 
preparation, illustration, and distribution of reports and bulletins, and all 
other necessary expenses, 8210,000. as follows : Alaska, $75,000, of which $11,800, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be immediately available ; 
Hawaii, $50,000; Porto Rico, $50,000; Guam, $15,000; and the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, $20,000; and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
sell such products as are obtained on the land belonging to the agricultural ex- 
periment stations in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the island of Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, and the amount obtained from the sale 
thereof shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts: provided. That of the sum herein appropriated for the experiment 
station in Hawaii $10,000 may be used in agricultural extension work In 
Hawaii ; 

[Public— No. 380— 66th Congbebb.] 



24, 1914. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative* of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled. That section 8 of the Act entitled 
"An Act to provide for the leasing of coal lands in the Territory of Alaska, and 
for other purposes," approved October 24, 1014, be, and the same Is hereby, 
amended by adding to said section the following proviso ; 

And provided further. That where prospecting or exploratory work 1b neces- 
sary to determine the existence or workability of coal deposits in any un- 
claimed, undeveloped area in Alaska, the Secretary of the Interior may issue 
prospecting permits of a term of not to exceed four years, under such rules and 
regulations and conditions as to development as he may prescribe, to applicants 
qualified under this Act, for nOt to exceed two thousand five hundred and sixty 
acres, and if within the time apecifled in said permit the permittee shows to 
the Secretary of the Interior that the land contains coal in commercial quanti- 
ties, the permittee shall be entitled to a lease under this Act for all or any 
part of the land in his permit. 

Approved, March 4, 1021. 



[Public— No. 386— 68th Cobobess.] 

[H. R. 15422.] 

■t matting appropriations tor enndrj clvl! expenses of the GoTern- 
yosr ending June SO, 1022, and tor other purposes." Approved 



Alaskan Engineering Commission : For carrying ont the provisions of the 
Act entitled "An Act to authorize the President of the United States to locate, 
construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses," approved March 12. 1914, as amended, $4,000,000, to continue available 
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until expended : Provided, That no one Individual shall be paid an annual 
salary out of this fond of more than 510,000. - ■ 

Authority Is granted to purchase during the fiscal year 1922, from the appro- 
priation made for the construction and operation of railroads In Alaska, 
articles and supplies for sale to employees and. contractors, the appropriation 
to be reimbursed by the proceeds of such sales. 

. During 'the flseul year 1922 there shall be covered into the appropriation estab- 
lished from time to time under the Act entitled "Au Act to authorize the Presi- 
dent Of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads In the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes," approved March 12, 1914, as 
amended, the proceeds of the sale of material utilized for temporary work and 
structures in connection with the operations under said Act, as well as the 
sales of all other condemned property which has been purchased or constructed 
under the provisions thereof, also any moneys refunded in connection with 
the construction and operations under said Aet, and a report hereunder shall be 
made to Congress a t the beginning of its next session. 

Insane of Alaska : For care and custody of persons legally adjudged insane 
in Alaska, including transportation and other expenses, $127,000 '. Provided, 
That authority is granted to the Secretary of the Interior to pay from this 
appropriation to the Sanitarium Company of Portland, Oregon, not to exceed 
$570 per capita per annum for the care and maintenance of Alaskan insane 
patients during the fiscal year 1922. 

Education in Alaska : To enable the Secretary of the Interior, In his discre- 
tion and under his direction, to provide for the education and support of the 
Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and other natives of Alaska i erection, repair, and 
rental of school buildings; textbooks and industrial apparatus; pay and neces- 
sary traveling expenses of superintendents, teachers, physicians, and other 
employees; and all other necessary miscellaneous expenses which are not 
included under the above special heads, $325,000, to be available immediately : 
Provided, That no person employed hereunder as special agent or Inspector, or 
to perform any special or unusual duty in connection herewith, shall receive 
as compensation exceeding $200 per month In addition to actual traveling 
expenses and per diem not exceeding $4 In lieu of subsistence, when absent on 
duty from his designated and actual post of duty : Prodded further. That of 
said sum not exceeding $7,000 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 

All expenditures of money appropriated herein for school purposes in Alaska 
for schools other than those for the education of white children under the juris- 
diction of the governor thereof shall be under the supervision and direction of 
the Commissioner of Education and in conformity with such conditions, rules, 
and regulations as to conduct and methods of Instruction and expenditures of 
money as may from time to time be recommended by him and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Medical relief In Alaska : To enable the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discretion and under his direction, with the advice and cooperation of the 
Public Health Service, to provide for the medical and sanitary relief of the 
Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and other natives of Alaska; erection, purchase, 
repair, rental, and equipment of hospital buildings ; books and surgical appa- 
ratus ; pay and necessary traveling expenses of physicians, nurses, and other 
employees, and all other necessary miscellaneous expenses which are not In- 
cluded under the above special heads, $90,000, to be available immediately. 

Patients who are not indigent may be admitted to the hospitals for care and 
treatment on the payment of such reasonable charges therefor as the Secretary 
of the Interior shall prescribe. 

Reindeer for Alaska : For support of reindeer stations In Alaska and instruc- 
tion of Alaskan natives in the care and management of reindeer, $10,000, to he 
available immediately : Provided, That the Commissioner of Education Is au- 
thorized to sell such of the male reindeer belonging to the Government as he 
may deem advisable and to use the proceeds in the purchase of female reindeer 
belonging to missions and in the distribution of reindeer to natives in those 
portions of Alaska in which reindeer have not yet been placed and which are 
adapted to the reindeer Industry. 

Protection of game in Alaska: For carrying out the Act entitled "An Act 
for the protection of game in Alaska, and for other purposes," approved May 
11, 1908, including salaries, traveling expenses of game wardens, and all other 
necessary expenses, $25,000, to be exiiended under th,e direction; of the Governor 
of Alaska. 
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Traffic In intoxicating liquors : For suppression of the traffic In Intoxicating 
liquors among the natives of Alaska, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, £15,000. 

Mount McKinley Natfonal Park, Alaska: For protection and Improvement, 
$8,000. 
Lawa relating t 

[PuBtic — No. '8— 67th Conobess.] 

[H. R. 4075.1 

AN ACT To Umlt the Immigration of alien* into tbe United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
State) of America in Congress assembled. That as used in this Act — 

The term " United States " means the United States, and any waters, terri- 
tory, or other place subject to the jurisdiction thereof except the Canal Zone , 
ana the Philippine Islands; but if any alien leaves the Canal Zone or any 
insular possession of the United States and attempts to enter any other place 
under the jurisdiction of the United States nothing contained in this Act shall 
he construed as permitting him to enter under any other conditions than those 
applicable to all aliens. 

The word "alien" includes any person not a native-born or naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States, but this definition shall not be held to include Indians 
of the United States not taxed nor citizens of the islands under the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

The term " Immigration Act " means the Act of February 5, 1917, entitled 
"An Act to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens 
In, the United States"; and the term "Immigration laws" includes such Act 
and all laws, conventions, and treaties of the United Stages relating to the immi- 
gration, exclusion, or expulsion of aliens. 

Sec. 2. (a) That the number of aliens of any nationality who may be ad- 
mitted under the immigration laws to the United States in any fiscal year shall 
he limited to 3 per centum of the number of foreign-born persons of such na- 
tionality resident in the United States as determined by the United States 
census of 1910. This provision shall not apply to the following, and they shall 
not be counted in reckoning any of the percentage limits provided in this Act : 

(1) Government officials, their' families, attendants, servants, and employees; 

(2) aliens In continuous transit through the United States; (3) aliens lawfully 
admitted to the United States who later go in transit from one part of the 
United States to anotherthrough foreign contiguous territory; (4) aliens visit- 
ing th« United States as tourists or temporarily for business or pleasure; (5) 
aliens from countries, immigration from which is regulated in accordance with 
treaties or agreements relating solely to immigration ; (6) aliens from the so- 
called Asiatic, barred zone, as described in section 3 of the Immigration Act : 
(7) aliens who have resided continuously for at least one year immediately 
preceding the time of their admission to the United States in the Dominion of 
Canada, Newfoundland, the Eepublic of Cups, the Republic of Mexico, coun- 
tries of Central or South America, or adjacent islands; or (8) aliens under the 
age of eighteen, who are children of citizens of the United States. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act 'nationality shall be determined by country 
of birth, treating as separate countries the colonies or dependencies for which 
separate enumeration was made in the United States census of 1910. 

(c) The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary 
of Labor, jointly, shall, as soon as feasible after the enactment of Ibis Act, 
prepare a statement showing tin; number of jiersons of the various nutieiiiililie?; 
re- dent in the United Status as determined by the United States census of 
1910, which statement shall be the population basis for the purposes of this 
Act. In case of changes In political boundaries in foreign countries occurring 
subsequent to 1910 and resulting (.1) in the creation of new countries, .the 
Goveunvn'iitK of which are recognized by the United States, or (2) in the 
transfer of territory from one country to another, such transfer being recog- 
nized by the United Stales, such ofiVials, jointly, shall estimate the inmibci- 
of persons resident in the United States in 1010 who were born within the 
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area included in such new countries or in such territory so transferred, and 
revise the population basis as to each country involved in such change of 
political boundary. For the purpose at such revision and for the purposes of 
this Act generally aliens born in the area included in any such new country 
shall be considered aa having been born In auch country, and aliens born In any 
territory so transferred shall be considered as having been born In the country 
to which such territory was transferred. 

(d) When the maximum number of aliens of any nationality who may be 
admitted In any fiscal year under this Act shall have been admitted all other 
aliens of such nationality, except as otherwise provided in this Act, who may 
apply for admission during the same fiscal year sliall be excluded: Provided, 
That the number of aliens of any nationality who may be admitted in any 
month shall not exceed 20 per centum of the total number of aliens of auch 
nationality who are admissible in that fiscal year: Provfded further. That 
aliens returning from a temporary visit abroad, aliens who are professional 
actors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers of any religious denomina- 
tion, professors for colleges or seminaries, aliens belonging to any recognized 
learned profession, or aliens employed as domestic servants, may, if otherwise 
admissible, be admitted notwithstanding the maximum number of aliens of 
' the same nationality admissible in the same month or fiscal year, as the case 
may be, shall have entered the United States ; but aliens of the classes included 
in this proviso who enter the United States before such maximum number shall 
have entered shall (unless excluded by subdivision (a) from being counted) be 
counted In reckoning the iiercentage limits provided In thia Act: Provide!! 
further, That In the enforcement of this Act preference shall be given so far 
as possible to the wives, parents, brothers, sisters, children under eighteen 
years of age, and fiancees, (1) of citizens of the United States, (2) of aliens 
now in the United States who have applied for citizenship In the manner pro- 
vided by law, or (3) of persons eligible to United States citizenship wbo served 
in the military or naval forces of the United States at any time between April 
ft 1917, and November 11, 1918, both dates inclusive, and have been separated 
from such forces under honorable conditions. 

Sec. 3. That the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Labor, shall, as soon as feasible after the enactment of this 
Act, and from time to time thereafter, prescribe rules and regulations necessary 
to carry the provisions of this Act into effect- He shall, as soon as feasible 
after the enactment of thla Act, publish a statement showing the number of 
aliens of the various nationalities who may be admitted to the United States 
between the date this Act becomes effective and the end of the current fiscal 
year, and on June 30 thereafter he shall publish a statement showing the num- 
ber of aliens of the various nationalities wbo may be admitted during the 
ensuing fiscal year. He shall also publish monthly statements during the time 
this Act remains in force showing the numher of aliens of' each nationality 
already admitted during the then current fiscal year and the number wbo may be 
admitted under the provisions of this Act during the remainder of auch year, 
but when 75 per centum of the maximum number of any nationality admissible 
during the fiscal year shall have been admitted such statements shall be issued 
weekly thereafter. All statements shall be made available for general publica- 
tion and shall be mailed to all transportation companies bringing aliens to the 
United States who shall request the same and shall file with the Department 
of Labor the address to which such statements shall be sent. The Secretary of 
Labor shall also submit such statements to the Secretary of State, who shall 
transmit the information contained therein to the proper diplomatic and "con- 
sular officials of the United States, which. officials shall make the same available 
to persons Intending to emigrate to the United States and to others who may 
apply. 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of this Act are in addition to and not in sub- 
stitution for the provisions of the Immigration laws. 

Sec. 5. That this Act shall take effect and be enforced 15 days after Its en- 
actment (except sections 1 and 3 and subdivisions (b) and (c) of section 2, 
which shall take effect immediately upon the enactment of this Act), and shall 
continue In force until June 30, li)22, and the numher of aliens of any nation- 
ality who may be admitted during the remaining period of the current fiscal 
year, from the date when this Act becomes effective to June 30, shall be limited 
"in proportion to the number admissible during the fiscal year 1922. 

Approved, May 19, 1921. 
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[Public — No. 8 — 67th Congress.] 
[S. 536.) 

AN ACT Belating to the lauding and operation of submarine cables Id the United States, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That no person shall laud or operate In the 
United States any submarine cable directly or Indirectly connecting the United 
States with any foreign country, or connecting one portion of the United States 
with any other portion thereof, unless a written license to land or operate such 
cable has been Issued by the President of the United States : Provided, That any 
such cable now laid within the United States without a license granted by 
the President may continue to operate without such license for a period of ninety 
days from the date this Act takes effect: And provided further. That the con- 
ditions of this Act shall not apply to cables, all of which, including both ter- 
minals, lie wholly within the continental United States. 

Sec. 2. That the President may withhold or revoke such license when he shall 
be satisfied after due notice and bearing that such action will assist in secur- 
ing rights for the landing or operation of cables in foreign countries, or in 
maintaining the rights or interests of the United States or of Its citizens in 
foreign countries, or will promote the security of the United States, or may 
grant such license upon such terms as shall be necessary to assure Just and 
reasonable rates and service In the operation and use of cables so licensed : 
Provided, That the license shall not contain terms or conditions granting to the 
licensee exclusive rights of landing or of operation In the United States: And 
provided further. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to limit the 
power and jurisdiction heretofore granted the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to the transmission of messages. 

Sec. 3. That the President is empowered to prevent the landing of any cable 
about to be landed In violation of this Act. When any such cable is about to be 
or Is landed, or is being operated, without a license, any district court of the 
United States exercising Jurisdiction In the district in which such cable Is about 
to be or Is landed, or any district court of the United States having jurisdiction 
of the parties, shall have jurisdiction, at the suit of the United States, to enjoin 
the landing or operation of such cable or to compel, by Injunction, the removal 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. That whoever knowingly commits, instigates, or assists In any act 
forbidden by section 1 of this Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
fined not more than $5,000, or Imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 5. That the term " United States " as used in this Act Includes the Canal 
Zone, the Philippine Islands, and all territory, continental or Insular, subject 
to the Jurisdiction of the United States of America. 

Sec. 6. That no right shall accrue to any Government, person, or corpora- 
tion under the terms of this Act that may not be rescinded, changed, modified, 
or amended by the Congress. 

Approved, May 27, 1921. 

[Public — No. 27 — 67th Cokgbess.) 
[H. R. 5010.1 

Eicerpts from "An act making appropriation a for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1022, and for other purpoaes/' approved June SO, 1021, 

WASHINQTON-AlJ.SK A MlLITABY CABLE AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 

Por defraying the cost of such extensions, betterments, operation, and main- 
tenance of the Washington -Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph System as 
may be approved by the Secretary of War, to be available until the close of the 
fiscal year 1923, from the receipts of the Washington- Alaska Military Cable 
and Telegraph System which have been covered Into the Treasury of the United 
States, the extent of such extensions and betterments and the cost thereof to 
be reported to Congress by the Secreary of War, $140,000. 
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j Post Roads, Bridges, and. 

For the construction, repair, and maintenance of military and poet roads, 
bridges, and trails, Territory of Alaska, to be immediately available, J425,00Or 
Provided, That the Secretary of War Is hereby authorized to receive from the 
Territory of Alaska, or other source, such funds as may be contributed by them 
to be expended In connection with funds appropriated by the Un.ted States 
for any authorized work of construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, 
bridges, ferries, trails, and related works In the Territory of Alaska, and. to 
cause such funds to be deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States, and to expend the same In accordance with tbe purpose for which they 
were contributed : Provided further. That not to exceed $10,000 of the foregoing- 
amount shall be expended for a preliminary Investigation and report on the 
feasibility, desirability, and cost of the beat and most practicable connection 
between the Nome-Shelton system of communications and the coal deposits of 
the Kugruk River, Chicago Creek, and the Keewalik mining district, whether 
by wagon road, sled road, tramway, trail, or other means. 

(Public Resolution — No. 8 — 67th Coisgbesb.] 



JOINT RESOLUTION Terminating the state or war between the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment and the United States at America and' between the Imperial and Roy at. 
Austro-HungBrian Government and tbe United States of America. 

■ Resolved by the Seriate and Souse of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That the state of war declared to exist between 
the Imperial German Government and the United States of America by the 
joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

Sec. 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there are ex- 
pressly reserved to the United States of America and its nationals any and all 
rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages, together with the 
right to enforce the same, to which it or they have become entitled under the 
terms of the armistice signed November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifica- 
tions thereof ; or which were acquired by or are In the possession of the United 
States of America by reason of its participation in the war or to which its 
nationals have thereby become rightfully ent.tled ; or which, under the treaty of 
Versailles, have been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it is en- 
titled as one of the principal allied and associated powers ; or to which it Is 
entitled by virtue of any Act or Acts of Congress ; or otherwise. 

Sec. S. That the state of war declared to exist between the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the United States of America by the- 
joint resolution of Congress approved December 7, 1917, Is hereby declared at 
an end. 

Sec. 4. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there are ex- 
pressly reserved to the United States of America and Its nationals any and all 
rights, privileges, Indemnities, reparations, or advantages, together with the 
right to enforce the same, to which it or they have become entitled under the 
terms of the armistice signed November 3, 1918, or any extensions or modifica- 
tions thereof; or which were acquired by or are In the possession of the United 
States of America by reason of its participation in the war or to which its 
nationals have thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under tbe treaty 
of Saint Germaln-en-Laye or the treaty of Trianon, have been stipulated for 
its or their benefit ; or to which It is entitled as one of the principal allied 
and associated powers; or to which it is entitled by virtue of any Act or Acta 
of Congress ; or otherwise. 

Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government, or- its successor or 
successors, and of all German nationals which was, on April 6, 1917, In or has- 
slnce that date come Into the possession or under control of, or has been the 
subject of a demand by the United States of America or of any of Its officers, 
agents, or employees, from any source or by any agency whatsoever, and all 
property of the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or Its suc- 
cessor or successors, and of nil Austro-Huncar'an nationals which was on De- 
cember 7, 1917, in or has since that date come Into the possession or under con- 
trol of, or has been the subject of a demand by the United States of America or 
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any of Its officers, agents, or employees, from any source or by any agency what- 
soever, shall be retained by the United States of America and no disposition 
thereof made, except as shall have been heretofore or specifically hereafter shall 
be provided by law until such time as the Imperial German Government and the 
Imperial and Royal A ustro- Hungarian Govern meet, or their successor or suc- 
cessors, shall have respectively made suitable provision for the satisfaction of 
all claims against said Governments respectively, of all persons, wheresoever 
domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the United States of America and 
who have suffered, through the acts of the Imperial German Government, or its 
agents, or the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hnngarlan Government, or Its agents, 
since July 31, 1»14, loss, damage, or Injury to their persons or property, directly 
or Indirectly, whether through the ownership of shares of stock in German, 
Austro-Hungarlan, American, or other corporations, or in consequence of hos- 
tilities or of any operations of war, or otherwise, and also shall have granted 
to persons owning permanent allegiance to the United States of America: most- 
favored-nation treatment, whether the same be national or otherwise. In all 
matters affecting residence, business, profession, trade, navigation, commerce 
and industrial property rights, and until the Imperial German Government and 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Huogarian Government, or their successor or 
successors, shall have respectively confirmed to the United States of America 
all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the United 
States of America during the war, whether in respect to the property of the Im- 
perial German Government or German nationals or the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hnngarlan Government or Anstro-Hungarian nationals, and shall have 
waived any and all pecuniary claims against the United States of America. 

Sbo, 6. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to repeal, modify or 
amend the provisions of the joint resolution "declaring that certain Acts of 
Congress, Joint resolutions and proclamations shall be construed as it the war 
had ended and the present or existing emergency expired," approved March 3, 
1921, or the passport contrOI provisions of an Act entitled "An act malting ap- 
propriations for the diplomatic and consular service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922," approved March 2, 1921; nor to be effective to terminate the 
military status of any person now in desertion from the military or naval service 
of the United States, nor to terminate the liability to prosecution and punish- 
ment under the Selective Service law, approved May 18, 1917, of any person who 
failed to comply with the provisoes of said Act, or of Acts. amendatory thereof. 

Approved, July % 1921. 

[Public — No. 35 — 67th Congress.) 



Fuel and transportation : Coal and other fuel for steamers' and ships' use, 
including expenses of transportation, storage, and handling the same ; mainte- 
nance and general operation of machinery of naval fuel depots and fuel plants; 
water for all purposes on board naval vessels ; and ice for the cool'ng of water, 
including the expense of transportation and storage of both, $17 500,000: Pro- 
vided, That 51,000,000 of this appropriation shall be available for use, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, in mining coal or contracting ior 
the same In Alaska, the transportation of the same and the construction of 
coal bunkers and the necessary docks for use In supplying ships therewith; 
and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to select from the public 
coal lands In Alaska such areas as may be necessary for use by him for the 
purposes stated herein. 

[Public — No, 36 — 67th Cokhrkss.] 
[H. R. 5222.] 
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as the Alaska Northern Railway office building, being situated on lots sixteen 
to twenty, Inclusive, in block sixteen, of the town of Seward, Alaska, which 
was acquired by the United States under tbe provisions of the Act of March 
12, 1914, entitled 'An Act to authorize the President of the United States to 
locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for 
other purposes," shall not be sold under the provisions of the Act of Jnly 1, 
1910. entitled "Ad Act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes," 
or other like Acts, but shall be retained by the United States for use by the 
officials of tbe United States district court and the Department of Justice. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to transfer the, custody of said 
building to the Attorney General for use as above Indicated. 

All laws or parts of laws to the extent they are in conflict with the provisions 
of this Act are repealed. 

Approved, July 12, 1921. 

[Pobuc Resolution — No. 16 — 67th Congbebs.] 
[H. J. Hes. 153.] 



Resolved by the Senate and House of Representative* of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That aliens of any nationality who are brought 
to the United States on vessels which, departed from foreign ports on or before 
June 8, 1921, destined for the United States, and who apply In the month of 
June, 1921, for admission to the United States, may, if otherwise admissible, 
be admitted to the United States although the limit prescribed by section 5 
of the Act entitled "An Act to limit the Immigration of aliens into the United 
States," approved May 19, 1921, may have been reached before such application 
for admission. The number of aliens of any nationality so admitted shall be 
deducted, under such regulations as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe, from 
the number of aliens of that nationality admissible, during the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1921, under the provisions of such Act of May 19, 1921, but noth- 
ing in this resolution shall prohibit the admission of otherwise admissible aliens 
of any nationality during the month of July, 1921, up to 20 per centum of the 
number of aliens of that nationality admissible during such fiscal year under 
the provisions of such Act of May 19, 1921, as heretofore promulgated. 

Approved, August 22, 1921. 

[Public — No. 64 — ©7th Congbebs.] 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That section 2 of "An Act to amend sections 
2324 and 2325 of the Revised Statutes of the United States concerning mineral 
lands," approved January 22, 1880, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

" Sec. 2. That section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
amended by adding the following words 'Provided, That the period within 
which the work required to be done annually on all unpatented mineral claims 
located since May 10, 1872, including such claims in the Territory of Alaska, 
shall commence at 12 o'clock meridian on the 1st day of July succeeding the 
date of location of such claim : Provided further. That on all such valid existing 
claims the annual period ending December 31, 1921, shall continue to 12 o'clock 
meridian July 1, 1922.' " 

Approved, August 24, 1921. 
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[Public — No. 69— 67th Oomaua.] 

[H. E. 8117.] 

Excerpt tram "An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
ttona (or the fiscal year ending June 80, 1822, and for ot 
August 24, 1921. 

For sueh miscellaneous expenses as may be authorized by the Attorney Gen- 
eral for the United States courts and their officers, Including so much as may 
be necessary In the discretion of the Attorney General for such expenses In the 
district of Alaska, for th fiscal years that follow: 

For 1918, *7.04; 

For 1918, 8524.57. 



Government Publications on Alaska. 

KECENT SURVEY PUBLICATIONS ON ALASKA. 

lArranged geographically. A complete list con be had on application.] 

All these publications can be obtained or consulted in the following ways : 

1. A limited number are delivered to the Director of the Survey, from whom 
they can be obtained free of charge (except certain maps) on application. 

2. A certain number are delivered to Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress for distribution. 

3. Other copies are deposited with the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C„ from whom they can be had at prices slightly above cost. The 
publications marked with an asterisk <*) in this list are out of stock at the 
Survey but can be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents at the 
prices stated. 

4. Copies of all Government publications are furnished to the principal public 
libraries throughout the United States, where they can be consulted by those 
interested. 

The maps whose price is stated are sold by the Geological Survey and not by 
the Superintendent of Documents, On an order amounting to $6 or more at 
the retail price a discount of 40 per cent Is allowed. 



•The geography and geology of Alaska, a summary of existing knowledge, by 
A. H. Brooks, with a section on climate, by Cleveland Abbe, Jr., and a topo- 
graphic map and description thereof, by R. U. Goode. Professional Paper 45, 
1906, 327 pp. No copies available. Maybe consulted at many public libraries. 

*PIacer mining in Alaska In 1904, hy A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 259, 1905, pp. 
18-31. 15 cents. 

The mining industry in 1905, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 284, 1906, pp. 4-9. 

•The mining industry in 1906, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 314, 1907, pp. 
19-39. 30 cents. 

•The mining Industry in 1907, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 345, 1908, pp. 
30-53. 45 cents. 

•The mining industry in 1908, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 
21-62. 50 cents. 

•The mining industry in 1909, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 
20-46. 40 cents. 

The mining Industry in 1910. by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 480, 1911, pp. 21-42. 

•The mining industry in 1911, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 
19-44. 50 cents. 

The mining industry in 1912, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 542, 1913, pp. 18-51. 

•The Alaskan mining industry in 1913, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 592, 1914, 
pp. 45-74. 60 cents. 
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The Alaskan mining industry in 1914, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 622, 1915, 

pp. 15-68. 
The Alaskan mining industry in 1915, by A. H. Brooks, In Bulletin 642, 1916, 

pp. 17-72. 
The Alaskan mining industry In 1916, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 662, 1B17. 

pp. 11-62. 
The Alaskan mining Industry in 1917,. by G. C. Martin. In 'Bulletin 692, 1918. 

pp. 11-12. * 

The Alaskan mining Industry in 1918, by Q. C. Martin. In Bulletin 712, 1919. 

pp. 11-52. 
The Alaskan mining Industry in 1019, by A. II. Brooks and G. C. Martin. In 

Bulletin 714, 1921, pp. 59-95. 
The Alaskan mining industry in 1920, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 722, 1921, 

pp. 7-67. 
Railway routes, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 284, 1906, pp. 10-17. 
Kaihviiv routes from the Pacific seaboard to Fairbanks, Alaska, by A. H. Brooks. 

In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 45-88. 
•Geologic features of Alaskan metalliferous lodes, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulle- 
tin 480, 1911, pp. 43-93. 40 cents. 
•The mineral deposits of Alaska, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 

18-44. ■ 60 cents. 
•The fnture of gold-placer mining in Alaska, by A: H. Brooks, -In Bulletin 622, 

1915, pp. 69-79. 30 cents. 
•Tin resources of Alaska, by P. L. Hess. In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 89-42. 50 

Alaska coal and Its utilization, by A. H. Brooks. Bulletin 442-J, reprinted 1914. 
•The nossible use of peat fuel in Alaska, by C. A. Davie. In Bulletin 379, 1909, 

pp. 63-66, 50 cents. 
•Tbe preparation and Use of peat as a fuel, by C. A. Davis. In Bulletin 442, 

1910, pp. 101-132. 40 cents. 
•Methods and coats of gravel and placer mining In Alaska, by C. W. Purington. 

Bulletin 263, 1905, 362 pp. No copies available. (Abstract In Bulletin 289, 

1905, pp. 32-46. 15 cents,) 
•Prospecting and mining gold placers in Alaska, by J. P. Hutehins. In Bulletin 

345, 1908, pp. 54-77. 45 cents. 
•Geographic dictionary of Alaska, by Marcus Baker: second edition prepared by 

James McCormick. Bulletin 299, 1906, 690 pp. 50 cents. 
Tin mining in Alaska, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 81-94, 
Antimony deposits of Alaska, by A. H. Brooks. Bulletin 649, 1916, 67 pp. 
The use of the panoramic camera in topographic surveying, by 3, W. Bagley. 

Bulletin 657, 1917, 88 pp. 
The mineral springs of Alaska, by G. A. Waring. Water-Supply Paper 418, 1917,. 

114 pp. 
Alaska's mineral supplies, by A. H. Brooks. Bulletin 666-P, 14 pp. 
The future of Alaska mining, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 714, 1921, pp. 5-57. 
Preliminary report on petroleum in Alaska, by G. C. Martin. Bulletin 719, 1921. 

83 pp. 

TOPOGRAPHIC MAP 6. 

Map of Alaska (A) ; scale 1 : 5,000,000 ; 1912, by A. H. Brooks. 20 cents, retail 

or 12 cents wholesale. 
Map of Alaska (B) ; scale 1 i 1,500,000 ; 1915, by A. H. Brooks and E. H. Sargent. 

80 cents retail or 48 cents wholesale. 
Map of Alaska (C) ; scale 1:12,000,000; 1916. 1 cent retail or five for 3 cents 

wholesale. 
Map of Alaska showing distribution of mineral deposits ; scale 1 : 5,000,000 ; by 

A. H. Brooks. 20 cents retail or 12 cents wholesale. New editions included. 

In Bulletins 642, 662, and 714. 
Index map of Alaska, including list of publications; scale 1:5,000,000; by A. H. 

Brooks. Free. 

In preparation. 

Relief map of Alaska (D) ; scale 1:2,500,000, 
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SOUTHBASTERN ALASKA. ' 

BErORTS. 

•Economic developments in southeastern Alaska, by P. E. and C. W.' Wright. In 

Bulletin 259, 1905, pp. 47-68. 15 cents. 
•The Juneau gold belt, Alaska, by A. C. Spencer, pp. 1-137, and A reconnais- 
sance of Admiralty Island, Alaska, by C. W, Wright, pp. 138-154. Bulletin 

287, 1 1906, 161 pp. 75 cents. 
Lode mining in southeastern Alaska, by F. E. and C. W. Wright. In Bulletin 

284, 1906, pp. 30-53. 
Nonmetflllic deposits of southeastern Alaska, by C. W. Wright In Bulletin 

284, 1906, pp. 54-60. 
•Lode mining in southeastern Alaska, by C. W. Wright. In Bulletin 814, 1907, 

pp. 47-72. 30 cents. 
•Nonmetalllferous mineral resources of southeastern Alaska, by C. W. Wright 

In Bulletin 314, 1917, pp. 73-81. 30 cents. 
•Reconnaissance on the Pacific coast from Takutat to Alsek River, by Eliot 

Blackwelder. In Bulletin 314, 1907, pp. 82-88. 30 cents. 
•Lode mining in southeastern Alaska, 1907, by C. W. Wright. In Bulletin 345, 

1908, pp. 78-97. 45 cents. 

•The building stones and materials of southeastern Alaska, by O. W. Wright 

In Bulletin 345, 1908, pp. 116-126. 45 cents. 
•The Ketchikan and Wrangell mining districts, Alaska, by P. B. and C. W. 
. Wright. Bulletin 347, 1908, 210 pp. 60 cents. 
•The Takutat Bay region, Alaska ; Physiography and glacial geology, by R, S. 

Tarr; Areal geology, by R. S. Tarr and B. S. Butler. Professional Paper 64, 

1909, 186 pp. 50 cents. 

•Mining in southeastern Alaska, by C. W. Wright. In Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 

67-86. 50 cents. 
^Mining in southeastern Alaska, by Adolph Knopf. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 
' 133-143. 40 cents. 
•Occurrence of iron ore near Haines, by Adolph Knopf. In Bulletin 442, 1910, 

pp. 144-146. 40 cents. 
•Report o-f water-power reconnaissance in southeastern. Alaska, by J. C. Hoyt 

In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 147-157. 40 cents. 
Geology of the Bemers Bay region, Alaska, by Adolph Knopf. Bulletin 446, 

1911, 58 pp. 

Mining in southeastern Alaska, by Adolph Knopf. In Bulletin 480, 1911, pp. 

©4-102. 
The Eagle River region, southeastern Alaska, by Adolph Knopf. Bulletin 502, 

1912, 61 pp. 

•The Sitka mining district, Alaska, by Adolph Knopf.. Bulletin 504, 1912, 32 
pp. 5 cents. 

•The earthquakes at Takutat Bay, Alaska, in September, 1899, by R. S. Tarr 
and Lawrence Martin, with a preface by G. K. Gilbert Professional Paper 
68, 1912, 135 pp. 60 cents. 

A barite deposit near Wrangell, by E. F. Borehard. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 
109-117. 

• Lode mining in the Ketchikan district, by P. S. Smith. In Bulletin 592, 1914, 
pp. 75-94. 60 cents. 

The geology and ore deposits of Copper Mountain and Kasaan Peninsula, 
Alaska, by C. W. Wright. Professional Paper 87, 1915, 110 pp. 

Mining in the Juneau region, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 95-102. 

Notes on the geology of Gravlna Island, Alaska, by P. S. Smith. In Profes- 
sional Paper 95, 1916, pp. 97-105. 

Mining in southeastern Alaska, liy Theodore Chapin. In Bulletin 642, 1916, pp. 
73-104. 

Water-power investigations in southeastern Alaska, by G. H, Canfield. In Bul- 
letin 642, 3916, pp. 105-127. 

Mining developments in the Ketchikan and Wrangell districts, by Theodore 
Chapin. In Bulletin 662, 1917, pp. 6S-75. 

Lode mining in the Juneau fjoid belt, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 662, 1917, 
pp. 71-92. 

Gold-placer mining in Ihe Porcupine district, by H. M. Eakin. In BulletJn 662, 
1917, pp. 93-100. 
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Water-power investigations in southeastern Alaska, by G. H. Canfield. In Bul- 
letin 682, 1917, pp. 101-154. 

•Water-power investigations in southeastern Alaska, by G. H, Canfield. In Bul- 
letin 692, 1919, pp. 43-83. 50 cents. 

The structure and stratigraphy of Gravlna and Revillagigedo islands, Alaska, 
by Theodore Cbapin. In Professional Paper 120, 1918, pp. 83-100. 

•Mining developments in the Ketchikan mining district, by Theodore Chapin. 
In Bulletin 692, 1919, pp. 85-89. 50 cents. 

•The geology and mineral resources of the west coast of Chlchagof Island, by 
R. M. Overheck. In Bulletin 692, 1919, pp. 91-136. 50 cents. 

The Porcupine district, by H. M. Eakin. Bulletin 699, 1919. 29 pp, 

•Water-power Investigations in southeastern Alaska, by G. H. Canfield. In Bul- 
letin 712. 193), pp. 53-90. 

Lode mining In the Juneau and Ketchikan districts, by J. B. Mertle, jr. In 
Bulletin 714, 1921, pp. 105-128. 

Notes on the Unuk- Salmon River region, by J. B. Mertle, Jr. In Bulletin 714, 
1921, pp. 129-142. 

Water-power investigations in southeastern Alaska, by G. H. Canfield. In Bul- 
letin 714. 1921, pp. 143-187. 

Marble deposits of southeastern Alaska, by B. F. Burchard. Bulletin 682, 1920, 
118 pp. 

Water-power investigations In southeastern Alaska, by G. H. Canfield. Id 
Bulletin 722. 

Ore deposits of the Salmon River district, Portland Canal region, Alaska, by 
Lewis G. Westgate. In Bulletin 722. 

TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS. 

♦Juneau gold belt, Alaska; scale, 1: 250,000; compiled. In •Bulletin 287. 75 
cents. Not Issued separately. 

Juneau special (No. 581A) ; scale, 1 : 62,500; by W. .7. Peters. 10 ceuts retail 
or 6 cents wholesale. 

Berners Bay special (No. 581B) ; scale, 1:62.500; by R. B. Oliver. 10 cents 
retail or B cents wholesale. Also contained In Bulletin 446. 

Kasnan Peninsula. Prince of Wales Island (No. 540A) ; scale, 1:62,500; by 
LI. C. Witherspoon, R. H. Sargent, and J. W. Bagley. 10 cents retail or 
6 cents wholesale. Also contained in Professional Paper 87. 

Copper Mountain and vicinity, Prince of Wales Island (No. 540B) ; scale, 
1 : 62,500; by R. H. Sargent. 10 cents retail or 6 cents wholesale. Also con- 
tained in Professional Paper 87. 

Eagle Hiver region (No. 5S1C) ; scale, 1:62,500; by .T. W. Bogley, C. E. Griffin, 
and R. E. Johnson. In Bulletin 502. Not issued separately. 

Juneau and vicinity (No. 581D) ; scale, 1 : 24,000; contour interval, 50 feet; by 
D. C. Witherspoon. 10 cents. 

CONTROLLER BAY, PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND, AND COPPER RIVER REGIONS. 
MPOBTS. 

•Geology of the central Copl>er River region, Alaska, by W. C. Mendenhall. 

Professional Paper 41, 1905, 133 pp. 50 cents. 
•Geology and mineral resources of Controller Bav region. Alaska, by G* C. 

Martin. Bulletin 335, 1908, 141 pp. 70 cents. 
•Notes on copper prospects of Prince William Sound, by F. H. Moffit. In 

Bulletin 345, 1908, pp. 176-178. 45 cents. 
Mineral resources of the Kotslna-Chitiua region, by F. H. Moffit and A. G. 

Maddren. Bulletin 374, 1909. 103 pp. 
"flipper iiiiiiiiiji and prospecting on Prince William Sound, hy U. S. Grant and 

D. F. Higgins. jr. In Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 78-96. 50 cents. 
Mining in the Kotsiua-Chitina, Ohistochlna, and Va Ideas Creek regions, by F. H. 

Moffit. In Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 153-160- 
Mineral resources of the Nabesna-Wblte River district, by P. H. Moffit and 

Adolph Knopf ; with a section on the Qunrternary, by S. B, Cappa. Bulletin 

417, 1910, 64 pp. 
•Mining in the Chitiua district, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 

158-163. 40 cents. 
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•Mining .and prospecting on Prince William Sound In 1909, by U. S. Grant. In 

Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 184-165. 40 cents. 
Reconnaissance of the geology and mineral resources of Prince William Sound, 

Alaska, by U. S. Grant and D. F. Higglns. Bulletin 443, 1910, 89 pp. 
Geology and mineral resources of the Nizlna district, Alaska, by F. H. Hofflt 

and S. R. Capps. Bulletin 448, 1911, 111 pp. 
Headwater regions of Gulhana and Susltna rivers, Alaska, with accounts of the 

Valdez Creek and Chlstochina placer districts, by F. H. Mofflt Bulletin 498, 

1912, 82 pp. 
•The Chltiua district, by F. H. Mofflt. In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 105-107. 50 

cents. 
•Coastal glaciers of Prince William Son.nd.and Kenai peninsula, Alaska, by 

U. S. Grant and D. F. Higglns. Bulletin 520, 1918, 75 pp. 30 cents. 
•The McKinley Lake district, by Theodore Chapln. In Bulletin 542, 1913, 

pp. 78-80. 25 cents. 
♦Mining In Cnltina Valley, by F. H. Mofflt. In Bulletin 542, 1913, pp. 81-85. 

25 cents. 
•Mineral deposits of the Ellamar district, by S. H. Capps and B. L. Johnson. 

In Bulletin 542, 1918, pp. 86-124. 25 cents. 
*The mineral deposits of the Takataga region, by A. G. Maddren. In Bulletin 

092, 1914, pp. 119-154. 60 cents. 
• The Port Wells gold-lode district, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 592, 1914, 

pp. 195-230. 60 cents. 
•Mining on Prince William Sound, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 

237-244. 60 cents. 
The geology and mineral resources of Kenai Peninsula, by G. C. Martin, B. L. 

Johnson, and U. S. Grant. Bulletin 587, 1915, 243 pp. 
Mineral deposits of the Kotsina-Kuskulana district, with notes on mining In 

Chltina Valley, by F. H. Mofflt. In Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 103-117. 
Mining on Prince William Sound, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 622, 1915, 

pp. 131-139. 
The gold and copper deposits of the Port Valdez district, by B. L. Johnson. In 

Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 140-188. 
The Ellamar district, by S. R. Capps and B. L. Johnson. Bulletin 605. 125 pp. 
A water-power reconnaissance in south-central Alaska, by C. B. Ellsworth and 

R. W. Davenport. Water-Supply Paper 372, 173 pp. 
Mining on Prince William Sound, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 642, 1916, pp. 

137-145. 
Mining in the lower Copper River basin, by F. H. Mofflt. In Bulletin 662, 1917, 

pp. 155-182. 
•Retreat of Barry Glacier, Port Wells, Prince William Sound, Alaska, be- 
tween 1910 and 1914, by B. L. Johnson. In Professional Paper 98, 1916, pp. 

35-36. $1.25. 
Mining on Prince William Sound, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 662, 1917, pp. 

183-192. 
Copper deposits of the Latoucbe and Knight Island districts. Prince William 

Sound, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 662, 1917, pp. 193-220. 
The Nelchina-Susitna region, by Theodore Chapin. Bulletin 668, 1918, 67 pp. 
The upper Chitlna Valley, by F. H. Mofflt, with a description of the Igneous 

rocks, by II. M. Overheck. Bulletin 675, 1918, 82 pp. 
'Platinum-bearing auriferous gravels of Chlstochina River, by Theodore Chapln. 

In Bulletin 692, 1919, pp. 137-141. 50 cents. 
•Mining on Prince William Sound, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 692, 1919, pp. 

143-151. 50 cents. 
•The Jack Bay district and vicinity, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 692, 1919, 

pp. 153^173. 50 cents. 
•Mining In central and northern Kenai Peninsula in 1917, by B. L. Johnson. In 

Bulletin 692, 1919, pp. 175-176. 50 cents. 
•Nickel deposits in the lower Copper River valley, by R. M. Overbeck. In Bul- 
letin 712, 1919, pp. 91-98. 20 cents. 
•Preliminary report on the chromite of Kenai Peninsula, by A. C. GUI. In Bul- 
letin 712, 1920, pp. 99-129. 20 cents. 
Mining In Chitlna Valley, by F. H. Mofflt. In Bulletin 714, 1921, pp. 189-196. 

In preparation. 
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TOPOGRAPHIC KAPS. 

Central Copper River region, reconnaissance map ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by T. O. 

Gerdlne. In •Professional Paper 41. 50 cents. Not issued separately. 
Headwater regions of Copper, Nabesua, and Cbisana rivers, reconnaissance 

map ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by D. C. Witherspoon, T. G. Gerdlne, and W. J. Peters. 

In "Professional Paper 41. 50 cents. Not issued separately. 
Controller Bay region (No. G01 A) ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by B. G. Hamilton and W. 

R. Hill. 35 cents retail or 21 cents wholesale. Also published in 'Bulletin 

335. 
Chitina quadrangle (No. 601), reconnaissance map: scale, 1:250,000; by, T. G. 

Gerdlne, D. C. Witherspoon, and others. 50 cents retail or 30 cents wholesale. 

Also published in Bulletin 5T6. 
Nizlnn district (No. 601B) ; scale, 1: 62,500; by D. a Witherspoon und R. M. La 

Follette. In Bulletin 448. Not Issued separately. 
Headwater regions ot Gulkana and Susitna rivers; scale, 1:250,000; by D. C. 

Witherspoon, J. W. Bagley, and C. B. Giffin. In Bulletin 498. Not issued 

separately. 
Prince William Sound; scale, 1 : 500,000 ; compiled. In •Bulletin .526. 30 cents. 

Not Issued separately. 
Port Valdez district (No. 602B) ; scale, 1:62,500; by J, W. Bagley. 20 cents 

retail or 12 cents wholesale. 
The Bering River coal fields ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by G. C. Martin. 25 cents retail 

or 15 cents wholesale. 
The Ellamar district (No. 602D) ; scale, 1:62,500; by R. H. Sargent and C. E. 

Glilin. Published in Bulletin 805. Not issued separately, 
Nelcnlna-Susitna region; scale, 1:250,000; by J. W. Bagley, T. G. Gerdlne, and 

others. In Bulletin 668. Not issued separately. 
Upper Chitina Valley, reconnaissance map; scale, 1:250,000; contour interval, 

200 feet ; by International Boundary Commission, F. H. Monlt, D. C. Wither- 
spoon, and T. G. Gerdlne. In Bulletin 675. Not issued separately. 

In preparation. 
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•Gold placers of the Mulchatna, by F. J. Katz. In Bulletin 442, 1S10, pp. 201- 

202. 40 cents. 
•Geologic reconnaissance in the Matanuska and Talkeetna basins, Alaska, by 

Sidney Paige and Adolph Knopf. Bulletin 327, 1907, 71 pp. 25 cents. 
•The Monnt McKlnley region, Alaska, by A. H. Brooks, with description of the 

Igneous B«cks and of the Bonnifleld and Kantishna districts, by L. M. Prindle. 

Professional Paper 70, 1911, 234 pp. 70 cents. 
•A geologic reconnaissance of the Iliamna region, Alaska, hy G. C. Martin and 

F. J. Katz. Bulletin 485, 1912, 188 pp. 35 cents. 
Geology and coal fields of the lower Matanuska Valley, Alaska, by G. C. Martin 

and F. J. Katz. Bulletin 500, 1912, 98 pp. 
•The Yentna district, Alaska, by S. R. Capps. Bulletin 534, 1013, 75 pp. 20 

•Mineral resources of the upper Matanuska and Nelchfna Talleys, by G. O. 

Martin and J. B. Mcrtie, jr. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 273-300. 60 cents. 
•Mining In the Valdez Creek placer district, by F. H. Mofflt. In Bulletin 592, 

1914, pp. 307-308. 60 cents. 
The geology and mineral resources of Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, by G. C. Martin, 

B. L. Johnson, and U. S. Grant Bulletin 587, 1915, 248 pp. 
The Willow Creek district, by S. R. Capps. Bulletin 607, 1915, 86 pp. 
The Broad Pass region, by F. H. Mofflt and J. E. Pogue. Bulletin 608, 1915, 

The Turnagain-Knik region, by S. R. Capps. In Bulletin 642, 1916, pp. 147-194, 
Goldi mining in the Willow Creek district, by S. R. Capps. In Bulletin 642, 
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♦Mineral resources of the upper Cbulltna region, by S. B. Capps. ID Bulletin 

692, 1919, pp. 20T-232. 50 cents. 
♦Gold-loue mining In tee Willow Creek district, by S. B. Capps. In. Bulletin 

692, 1919, pp. 177-186. 50 cents. 
•Mineral resources of the western Talkeetna Mountains, by S. B. Capps. In 

Bulletin 692, 1919, pp. 187-205. 50 cents. 
•Platinum-bearing gold placers of Kahiltna Valley, by J. B. Mertie, jr. In 

Bulletin 692, 1919, pp. 233-264. 50 cents. 
•Chromite deposits of Alaska, by J. B. Mertie, jr. In Bulletin 692, 1919, pp. 

265-267. 50 cents. 
♦Geologic problems at the Matanuska coal mines, by G. C. Martin. In Bulletin 

692, 3919, pp. 269-282. 50eents. 
♦Preliminary report on cbromite of Kenai Peninsula, by A. O. Ofll. In Bulletin 

712, 1920, pp. 99-129. 20 cents. 
•Mining in the Matanuska coal field and the Willow Creek district, by Theodore 

Chapin. In Bulletin 712, 1920, pp. 131-176. 20 cents. 
Mining developments in the Matanuska coal fields, by Theodore Chapin. In 

Bulletin 714, 1921, pp. 197-199. 
Lode developments in the Willow Creek district, by Theodore Chap:u. In 

Bulletin 714, 1921, pp. 20-206. 
Geology in the vicinity of Tuxedni Bay, Cook Inlet, Alaska, by F. H. Moffit. Ift 

Bulletin 722. 

In preparation. 

Cbromite of Kenal Peninsula, Alaska, by A. C. Gill. 

TOPOOBAPHIO MAPS. 

Kenal Peninsula, southern portion ; scale, 1 : 500,000 ; compiled. In • Bulletin 

526. 30 cents. Not issued separately. 
Matanuska and Talkeetna region, reconnaissance map; scale, 1:250,000; by 

T. G. Gerdlne and B. H. Sargent. In •Bulletin 327. 25 cents. Not issued 

separately. 
Lower Matanuska Valley ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by B. H. Surgent. In Bulletin 500. 

Not issued separately. 
Yentna district, reconnaissance map ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by R. W. Porter. Re- 
vised edition. In •Bullet'n 534. 20 cents. Not Issued separately. 
Mount McKinley region, reconnaissance map; scale, 1:625,000; by D. L. Rea- 

burn. In 'Professional Paper 70. .70 cents. Not Issued separately. 
Kenal Peninsula, reconnaissance map ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by R. H. Sargent, J. W. 

Bagley, and others. In Bulletin 587. Not issued separately. 
Moose Pass and vicinity (602C) ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by J. W. Bagley. In Bulletin 

587. Not issued separately. 
The Willow Creek district ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by C. E. Glflin. In Bulletin 607. 

Not issued separately. 
The Broad Pass region; scale, 1:254000; by J. W. Bagley. In Bulletin 608. 

Not Issued separately; 
Lower Matanuska Valley (602A) ; scale, 1:62,500; contour interval, 50 feet; 

by R. H. Sargent. 10 cents. 
NHchinii-Siisitna region; scale, 1:250,000; by J. W. Bagley. In Bulletin 668. 

Not Issued separately. . .. 

In preparation. 

Tlie Seward -Fairbanks route ; compiled ; scale, 1 : 250,000. 

SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA. 

XXFOBTS. 

•A reconnaissance In southwestern Alaska, by J. E. Spurr. In Twentieth An- 
nual Report, pt. 7, 1900, pp. 31-264. $1.80. 

"Gold mine on Unaiaskn Island, by A. X Collier. In Bulletin 259, 1905, pp. 102- 
108. 15 cents. 

* Geology and mineral resources of parta of Alaska Peninsula, by W. W. At- 
wdod. Bulletin 467, 1911, 137 pp. 40 cents. 
70314—21 7 
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'A geologic reconnaissance of the Iliamna region, Alaska, by G. C. Martin and 

F. J. Kate. Bulletin 485, 1912, 138 pp. 35 cents. 
•Mineral deposits of Kodlak and the neighboring Islands, by G. C. Martin. In 

Bulletin 542, 1913, pp. 125-136. 25 cents. 
The Lake Clark-Central Kuskokwim region, by P. S. Smith. Bulletin 655, 1918, 

162 pp. 
•Beach placers of Koillak Island, Alaska, by A. G. Maddren. In Bulletin 692, 

1919, pp. 299-319. 50 cents. 
•Sulphur on Unslaska and Akun islands and near Stepovak Bay, Alaska, by 

A. G. Maddren. In Bulletin 692, 1919, pp. 283-298. 50 cents. 

TOPOGRAPHIC KAPH, 

Herendeen Bay and Unga Island region, reconnaissance map; scale, lr 250,000; 

by H. M. Eakin. In 'Bulletin 467. 40 cents. Not issued separately. 
Chtgn:k Bay region, reconnaissance map; scale, 1:250,000; by H. M. Eakin. 

In 'Bulletin 467, 40 cents. Not Issued separately. 
Iliamna region, reconnaissance map; scale, 1:250,000; by D. C. Witherspoon 

and C. E. G'ffln. In •Bulletin 485. 35 cents. Not issued separately. 
•Kuskokwim River and Bristol Bay region; scale, 1:625,000; by W. S. Post. In 

Twentieth Annual Report, pt. 7. $1,80. Not Issued separately. 
Lake Chirk-central Kuskokwim region, reconnaissance map; scale, 1:250,000; 

by R. H. Sargent, D. C. Witherspoon, and C. E. Giffln. In Bulletin 655. Not 

issued separately. 

YUKON AND KUSKOKWIM BASINS. 



•The coal resources of the Yukon, Alaska, by A. J. Collier. Bulletin 218, 1903, 

71 pp. 15 cents. 
The Fortymile quadrangle, Ynkon-Tanana region, Alaska, by L. M. Prlndle. 

Bulletin 375. 1909, 52 pp. 
Water-supply Invest igat ons in Yukon-Tanana region, Alaska, 1907-8 (Fair- 
hanks, Circle, and Rampart districts), by C. C. Covert and C. E. Ellsworth. 

Water-supply Paper 228, 1909, 108 pp. 
•The Innoko gold-placer district, Alaska, with accounts of the central Kusko- 
kwim Valley and the Ruby Creek and Gold Hill placers, by A. G. Maddren. 

Bulletin 410, 1910, 87 pp. 40 cents. 
Mineral resources of Nabesna-White River d'strlct, Alaska, by F, H. Moffit and 

Adolpli Knopf, with a section on the Quaternary by S. R. Oapps. Bulletin 417, 

1910, 64 pp. 
•Placer m ning in the Yukon-Tanana region, by C. E. Ellsworth. In Bulletin 

442, 1910, pp. 230-245. 40 cents. 
•Occurrence of wolframite and cassiterite in the gold placers of Deadwood 

Creek. Birch Creek district, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 

246-250. 40 cents. 
Placer mining in the Yukon-Tanana reg'on, by C. E. Ellsworth and G. L. 

Parker. In Bulletin 480, 1911, pp. 153-172. 
Gold-placer mining developments in the Innoko-Idltarod region, by A. G. Mad- 
dren. In Bulletin 480, 1911, pp. 286-270. 
•Placer mining in the Fortymile and Seventymile river districts, by E. A. 

Porter, In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 211-218. 50 cents. 
•Placer mining in the Fa'rbanks and C'rcle districts, by C. E. Ellsworth. In 

Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 240-245. 50 cents. 
•Gold placers between YVoodchopper and Fourth of July creeks, upper Yukon 

n v e r. hy L. M. Prlndle and J. B. Mertie, jr. In Bulletin 502, 1912, pp. 201- 

210. 50 cents. 
The Bonnifleld region, Alaska, by S. R. Capps. Bulletin 501, 1912, 162 pp. 
A geologic reconnaissance of a part of the Rampart quadrangle, Alaska, by 

H. M. Eakin. Bulletin 535, 1913, 88 pp. 
A geologic reconnaissance of tbe Fairbanks quadrangle, Alaska, by L. M. 

Prlndle, with a detailed descrlpt'on of the Fairbanks district, by jL. M. 

Prindle and F. J. Kate, and an account of lode mining near Fairbanks, by 

P. S. Smith. Bulletin 525, 1913, 220 pp. 
•The Koyukuk-Chandalar region, Alaska, by A. G. Maddren. Bulletin 532, 1913, 

119 pp. 25 cents. 
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A geologic reconnaissance of the Circle quadrangle, Alaska, by L. M. Prindle. 

Bulletin 538, 1913, 82 pp. 
•Placer mining in the Yukon-Tanana region, by C. E. Ellsworth and R. W. 

Davenport. In Bulletin 542, 1913, pp. 203-222. 25 cents. 
The Iditarod-Ruby region, Alaska, by H. M. Eakin. Bulletin 578, 1914, 45 pp. 
•Placer mining In the Ruby district, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 

363-369. 60 cents. 
•Placer mining in the Yukon-Tanana region, by Theodore Chapln. In Bulletin 

592, 1914, pp. 357-362. 60 cents. 
•Lode developments near Fairbanks, by Theodore Chapln. In Bulletin 592, 

1914, pp. 321-355. 60 cents. 
Mineral resources of the Yukon-Koyukuk region, by H. M. Eakin. In "Bulletin 

592, 1914, pp. 371-384. 
Surface water supply of the Yukon-Tanana region, Alaska, 1907 to 1912, by 

C. E. Ellsworth and R. W, Davenport. Water-Supply Paper 342, 1915, 343 pp. 
Mining in the Fairbanks district, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 



Mining in the Hot Springs district, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 622, 1015, 

pp. 239-245. 
Quicksilver deposits of the Kuskokwim region, by P. S. Smith and A. G. Mad- 
dren. In Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 272-291. 
Gold pincers of the lower Kuskokwim, by A. G. Maddren. In Bulletin 622, 1915, 

pp. 292-360. 
An ancient volcanic eruption in the upper Yukon Basin, by S. R. Capps. Profes- 
sional Paper 95, 1915, pp. 59-84. 
Mineral resources of the Ruby- Kuskokwim region, by J. B. Mertie, jr., and 

G. L. Harrington. In Bulletin 642, 1916, pp. 228-266. 
The Chisana-Wliite River district, by S. R. Capps. Bulletin 630, 1916, 130 pp. 
The Yukon-Koyukuk region, by H. M. Eakin. Bulletin 631, 1916, 88 pp. 
Th» gold placers of the Tolovana district, by J. B. Mertie, jr. In Bulletin 662, 

1917, pp. 221-277. 
Gold placers near the Nenana coal field, by A. G. Maddren. In Bulletin 662, 

1917, pp. 363-402. 
Lode mining in the Fairbanks district, by J. B. Mertie, Jr. In Bulletin 662, 

1917, pp. 403-424. > 

Lode deposlta near the Nenana coal field, by R. M. Overbeck. In Bulletin 662, 

1917, pp. 351-362. 
The Lake Clark-central Kuskokwim region, by P. S. Smith. Bulletin 655, 1918, 
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